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BY A. L. OTIS. 


Miss Kate Bartuett, (pretty, and seventeen 
years of age,) sat at the window of her own 
little cottage, sewing and looking out upon the 
“summer’s gay bloom” of her garden. She 
was a picture of contentment. 

Her friend Anne Wilbank opened the gate, 
and was received at the door with open arms, 
by the delighted Kate. 

They gossipped pleasantly awhile, and then 
Anne said, ‘‘Kate if I were you, I would set 
my cap for Mr. Blandon.’’ 

“What! For my dear old guardy ?” 

“Why not? He is not over forty, and 
quite handsome. He is, besides, well-to-do in 
the world, and right sensible. What would 
become of you, poor girl, with no kith and kin 
of your own, if your poor palsied Aunt Bess 
should die? you couldn’t live here all alone.”’ 

‘‘ No—but yet Guardy Blandon is more like 
anuncle. I never thought of him as a hus- 
band.”’ 

‘*Set about it then, Kate. ‘Better be an 
old man’s darling than a young man’s slave,’ 
is a scrap of time-hallowed wisdom ; you know 
folks say I am a common-sense sort of person, { 
prudent and practical. Now I think he will : 
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make you happy.”’ 

*‘ Anne—romance quietly laid on the shelf— 
I do suppose he would be what folks would 
call ‘eligible,’ but somehow I revolt at setting 
my cap.”’ 

‘Well, then, let matters alone, for I know 
Mr. Blandon is very fond of you, and I fancy 
it won’t be long before he tells you so. And 
if he does ask you, don’t be so foolish as to 
say ‘no,’ to such a fine fellow.” 
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‘‘ But you don’t know that he cares a pin for 
me.”’ 

“Tam not given to flights of fancy, and I 
really think so.” 

She then expatiated upon the delight of hav- 
ing some one always at her feet who would pet 
her, and adore her, and find his whole world in 
her own little conscious self. Then she took her 
departure. 

Kate sat in a pleasant reverie, thinking on 
Mr. Blandon’s long-tried kindness to her, and 
that perhaps it meant more than friendship. 
The twilight brightened with the young moon, 
and as she pondered, Kate’s faith in Mr. Blan- 
don’s love grew vivid. 

The object of her dreams interrupted them, 
by his actual presence. He walked up the 
garden path, and was soon seated by her side. 
He was a gay, fashionable old bachelor, much 
at home in this little room ; so much so that he 
was quite unceremonious, and talked or was 
silent as it pleased him. Generally there was 
a flow of lively nonsense. To-night, however, 
Kate could not keep it up, and they sat in 
silence. 

Aunt Bess came in, and was comfortably 
established in her easy chair. Mr. Blandon 
then turned to Kate. ‘*Cqme, Kate, talk to me; 
you know I come here from the busy, hateful, 
weary world, to my heaven of rest, and peace, 
and pleasant company.” 

This might be the exaggeration of playful 
flattery, or it might be the yearning sigh of a 
lover’s soul. It wag. dark to read the ex- 
pression of Mr. Bl m’s face, and to Kate’s 
prepossessed mind it was the latter. ‘‘ Anne 
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was right,” she thought, and kept silent. He 
thought this came from some childish pique, 
and quite sorry to have any feeling but one of 
peace and pleasure just then, he threw much 
warmth into his tone as he said: 

‘Katie, child, why are you so silent to-night ? 
I have not displeased you in any way, have I? 
I should be sorry to have done so, very sorry, 
for I love you dearly, you know it very well! 
Come, now, say that you too love the old fellow, 
a littie bit. I know you do, but just make me 
happy to-night by saying so.’’ It was only 
meant for affectionate nonsense as from an un- 
cle toa niece. Kate mistook, and her tearful, 
agitated reply let Mr. Blandon know it. Aunt 
Bess, unconscious of what was going on, here 
valled for aid in rising. Kate hastened to her, 
and Mr. Blandon stepped into the garden, to 
collect his wits. 

‘* Whew!” he softly whistled, ‘‘what have I 
‘been, and gone, and done?’ Popped the ques- 
tion by mistake, eh! Whatshall Ido? I can’t 
stand married life. Nomovre pleasant evenings 
at my club; no more boundless case, without 
any one to bother me. My room, too, littered 
up with women’s odds and ends—curl-papers 
slippers—bah! But she is a tidy little thing ; 
quiet, too, and sensible, or more sensible than 
women generally are; kind-hearted, and neat- 
handed—very fond of me, too. That new laun- 
dress of mine never sews my buttons on.— 
When I had the cholera, the drunken old nurse 
almost poisoned me. I have attacks of rheu- 
matism now and then, oftener than I used to, 
and whenever I am sick, everything is at sixes 
and sevens. I shouldn’t wonder if a devoted 
little wife was a good thing, after all. She has 
betrayed herself, too, and it is an ugly scrape 
to get out of. I should not like to see her pine 
away. So—well, I’m in for it!” 

He returned to Kate, proposed formally, 
asked the consent of Aunt Bess, was accepted, 
and in three months married. 

They went tothe White Mountains, on a wed- 
ding trip. Kate enjoyed travelling exceedingly. 
Mr. Blandon hinted at returning home, at the 
end of two weeks. Kate by no means wished to 
settle down yet, and proposed visiting Lake 
George first. They spent a week there, and 
then Mr. Blandon again mentioned his willing- 
ness to end their tour. 

‘*Stop short of Niagara? No, indeed!’’ 
another week was spent there. 

‘Come, now, love, our,honey-moon is over. 
Let us go home, I’m a hotels. Let us 
repose in your snug littlé cottage, until we de- 
cide upon a town-house. You are ready now !’’ 
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‘Ah, William, I have not seen a prairie |” 

**]’ll take you next year.”’ 

‘“*No—I don’t want to wait till then, and 
why should we? You have nothing to do at 
home.” 

‘* But, I long for rest.’’ 

‘And I long to see a prairie. You will grati- 
fy me much by going at least to Illinois.” 

‘Indeed, my dear, I think I must refuse you 
this time,” 

‘Refuse met Not grant such a reasonable 
request, and when no business takes you 
home!’’ She looked incredulity itself. 

‘But, [have yielded twice already to your 
wishes.” 

“Yes!” as if she said, “‘that is nothing! 
why not always ?”’ 

“Well, how many times am I to sacrifice my 
will to yours before you are satisfied ?” 

“Why, I thought my wishes would always 
be yours. I thought you would gratify every 
whim.” She spoke like one just awaking from 
an illusion, and not quite sure she was not ina 
dream. 

‘*You expected when you married me that 
your whims should be my law?” 

‘That I should be ‘an old man’s darling,’ ” 
she said mechanically, as if in deep thought. 

Mr. Blandon flushed angrily. ‘No, no,’”’ he 
muttered to himself. ‘She is not thinking of 
what she is saying! Impossible!” 

‘*What did you marry me for?’’ she asked, 
looking up in a frank, decided way. “Let me 
know what you expected.” 

“*T expected,’”’ he began vehemently, walk- 
ing up and down the room, gesticulating, ‘to 
marry a loving, gentle, obedient wife, who would 
make me comfortable and happy, till death did 
us part; and during these four weeks your 
own wishes and whims have been your great- 
est care.” 

‘*Don’t reproach me, William! It seems to 
me we both only thought of ourselves in this 
matter, and not each other, at all. I must think 
it over.” 

Mr. Blandon went out, and banged the door 
after him. Kate’s strong good sense was her 
predominant trait. She was not going to begin 
to feel in this matter, until she knew what to 
think about it. She was very young and inex- 
perienced, but not silly. 

““So!’? she said, ‘‘he only wanted a good 
housekeeper. Well, I wanted a good protec- 
tor. Ican be all that he wished. Bunt to be 
all J hoped for, he must be an idolater, or at 
least a devoted lover! Ah, I thought he married 
me to worship me, and he thought I married 
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him to worship him! Both mistaken!’’ It i no pattern husband. He seemed tormented 
was a long time before, with careful justice, she ; with the desire to see how far he could tax her 
subdued her pique enough to allow that she } patience. He was exacting of every wifely 
was fully as much to blame as he was. But } attention, and reluctant in performing his own 
she did it religiously. When Mr. Blandon re- } part of the ‘‘ bargain.’’ He was angry if she 
turned, an hour afterwards, his wife met him, } asked nothing of him, yet he resisted every 
half way, and looking straight at him with } demand, and appeared like a boy compelled to 
honest eyes, said, atask. He also displayed the most unreasona- 
‘‘William, we did not understand one ano- } ble jealousy. 
ther when we married. But I see clearly He grew more wretched every day, and more 
what you expected now, and I am not one to } intolerable. It was evident, even to strangers, 
creep out of a fair bargain. We must make that Mrs. Blandon was not her husband’s 
the best of it. I will be just what you wish, } “darling.” She often sighed to think she had 
and as I had also high expectations of you, 1} ever dreamed such a thing possible. Winter 
hope you will be as indulgent to me as you can.” } passed thus, and in the spring they went again 
“You are almost too matter-of-fact for my } to the cottage. The day after their arrival 
comprehension, with your ‘fair bargains.’— $ Anne Wilbank and her handsome brother 
What do you mean, Kate?” called. Kate walked with them in the garden, 
“‘T mean that I will be your housekeeper, } and Mr. Blandon watched the party from the 
and shall expect you to be my protector and } window. He was surprised out of his brown- 
steward. As to money matters, our incomes study, by the entrance, in unceremonious coun- 
are about equal. What do you say? Is not } try fashion, of his own brother Robert, whom 
this plain ?” he had not seen for years. The greeting was 


‘‘And there is to be no love lost between } very cordial, and they sat down to talk over 











us ?”” } their personal affairs. 

‘‘Why I have loved you ever since I was a ‘* So,’ said Robert Blandon, ‘‘ you are married, 
child, and cannot of course help doing so now.”’ } Bill. And are you happier ?”’ 

“And I am to continue my fatherly interest ‘¢No—hang it! I’m miserable.” 
in you. Will that satisfy you?’’ ‘Is it your wife’s fault ?”’ 


Kate hesitated, but she felt that the scorn- ‘*No,” (savagely.) The brother looked trou- 
ful vehemence of tone was satisfactory. Love } bled, but forbore questions, which Mr. Blandon 
must prompt it. Yes, she could feel satisfied. no sooner perceived, than he told him the state 

“Entirely, dear guardian.” of the case, ending with, ‘‘She is a cheerful 

Mr. Blandon burst into a bitter laugh. Kate } young thing, and lama sulky oldtyrant. But 
smiled, and went to dress for dinner. Mr. Blan- } I can’t get over it. Every time thatI feel she 
don paced the room in agitation. { does not love me, I could almost strike her. 

‘Heavens!’ he cried, ‘‘who would have } Her goodness for duty’s sake only exasperates 
? 





thought to find in that pretty, cheerful, little ; me. Why cannot she love me a little!” 
girl, an old negotiator! She has a regular ‘*You say,’’ answered Robert, ‘‘that she is 
market-woman’s head, with her bargains! I cheerful. I see myself that she is, and that 
deceived myself. Ithought she loved me, would } she is very sweet-looking and pretty.’’ He was 
devote herself to me, cheer my life to its very } observing herfrom the window. At this mo- 
close !”’ ment Mr. Wilbank gave each of the ladies a 
But as he recurred to their late conversation, $} little bunch of sweet violets which he had 
and thought of her hope of being ‘“‘an old § gathered, and Kate looked extremely pleased 
man’s darling,’? he could but remember that } with his courtly air. 
she was equally disappointed. ‘*A couple of ‘“‘And you say,’’ continued Robert, ‘‘that 
fools,’”? was his conclusion. you are miserable. Now it must be either that 
His wife went home without another word, } your conscience reproaches you with want of 
and strove to please him in all things. Every 3} kindness to her, or else that loving her, yon 
one said she was a pattern wife, and Mr. Blan- } think her unworthy.” 





don said so, too, in his inmost heart, exceptthat § | William remained silent. 

he thought her goodness proceeded from no love ‘‘Now, Will, that face is too serene ever to 
for him, only from sweet disposition, neat ha- 3 have been troubled with a real heart-ache, and 
bits, and conscientious cheerfulness, which 3 if she don’t love y am sure she don’t love 


made every duty pleasant. 
But he grew morose, for he felt that he was 


any one else. So 8 as certainly a heart to 
bestow. If I were you, I wouldn’t extend 
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much hospitality to that gay Lothario out there, ; side her. Her face flushed with pleasure, and 
or to any other handsome fellow, so long as I i his with repentance. 
wore such dark looks myself. Do you seethat } ‘‘Come, Kate,” he said, ‘‘ the morning is glo- 
she is pleased with his petits soins ?” ; rious and the garden beautiful. Come down 
“He don’t dare,’”’—cried William, his eyes ; there as soon as you aredressed. Will you?” 
flashing fire. ; She gladly assented, and was soon walking 
‘*Stop, stop, Will. He is only showing every- by his side through the full blooming lilac 
day politeness, and the little air of omg alley. He threw his arm around her, and 
surprise I see on your wife’s face, proves, turned her glowing face up with his other hand, 
am afraid, that she is not accustomed to much . until he could look into her eyes. Then he 
chivalric devotion on your part. Do you ever ; said, 
pick up her fan for her, or give her a flower?” ; “Kate, I am going to make my real declara- 
‘No. Such little attentions are due from i tion! I love you truly, dear, and I ask nohigh- 
her to me, in consideration of what I have f er happiness than to make you an ‘old man’s 


always been to her as guardian, and to my age. darling,’ to pet you, to cherish you in my 


I agreed to no such trifling.”’ < heart, to do all I can to make you a happy 
“They are her right, not yours. A wife } wife.” 
ought to have no more willing servitor than Her eyes began to overflow with bright 


her husband, and by your negligence, you allow $ tears, and fairly beamed with love for him. He 
every gentleman, even a stranger, that she § stooped to press her lips, and she stole an arm 
meets with for the first time, to be more atten- ; about his neck, saying, “‘Dear William, have 
tive to her than yourself. Any gentleman but 3 I won you at last? I do believe you are begin- 
yourself would pick up her fan ; therefore, ~— ning to love me almost as much as I love you, 
cally, she is less to you than to others.’ pom oe though when I married, I thought 
Robert shrugged his shoulders. William ; most about myself, now, nothing pleases me 
blushed. 

‘“‘Ought Ito be her slave?’’ he asked sul- 
lenly. 

‘‘Nonsense, Will. Is that young fellow out 
there a slave, because he has shown gentleman- 
ly courtesy? No. He only proves himself of 
gentle blood and breeding. Come, I needn’t 
talk to you. Cast off your foolish pride, or } again walking in the seclusion of its fragrant 
jealousy. Cherish your dear little conscientious } shades. ‘‘We must have your brother come, 


but to think about you. Oh, William, this is 
g 
: 
wife. By heavens, Will, I would win her love, and stay with us this pleasant month of May,” 
2 
$ 
: 


very good of you to tell me you love me.”’ 

The little bird carried no more of their con- 
versation to me, but I should not be surprised 
if that lilac alley could witness to ‘‘ soft non- 
sense.’’ 

That evening the husband and wife were 


and not leave it to be picked up by whoever $ said Kate, ‘he will like our pretty little home, 
will try for it! Women you know must bestow } I am sure.” 
their hearts somewhere. They are so generous, ‘*No, darling, he shall not come here yet, 
they can’t keep their own hearts, to save their } forI intend to go to Illinois, and see a prairie 
souls.” in May-bloom, and you will go with me, I am 
The party from the garden entered the par- ; sure, since it will gratify me, and it is nowa 
lor, and were introduced to Robert Blandon. ; part of our bargain to love and please one ano- 
Kate’s husband watched her narrowly through- ? ther.’’ 
out the evening. He saw that she was evident- 
ly, openly, much pleased with her friend’s 
brother. That young gentleman devoted him- 
self, as was but etiquette, to the lady of the 


house, leaving his sister to be entertained by 
the others. Mr. Blandon could scarcely. be } his heart in a resolved confidence of his just 


civil to him, and when he shook Kate’s hand 3 grounds, and then to go on in aconstant course 
in taking leave, he came very near being col- $ of his well warranted judgment, and practice, 
lared, and kicked. But Robert, laughing in { with a careless disregard of those fool-bolts, 
his sleeve, laid an admonitory hand upon his } which will be sure to be shot at him, which 
brother’s shoulder, and prevented mischief. way so ever he goes. —[ Mitton. 

The next morning, *s surprise, she was 
greeted as she opened hereyes, by a kind smile How much there is inone minute, when one 
from her husband, who stood, hat in hand, be- ¢ minute extends over the whole world. 





Setr-EstEEM.— What action was ever so good 
or so completely done as to be well taken of all 
hands? It concerns every wise man to settle 
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UNHAPPY FAMILIES. 


—_——— 


Tue number of unhappy families is greater 
than is generally imagined. My peculiar con- 
dition in life has long been such as to enable 
me to speak on this subject from personal 
knowledge. In every neighborhood scenes oc- 
our daily, which, if the curtain were raised 
which hides them from common observation, 
would strike us with painful surprise. Such 
scenes I have witnessed where their occurrence 
had been least expected. Many households, 
supposed to be united in the bonds of love and 
fraternal affection, 1 have fonnd divided and 
torn by discord and strife. 

The domestic relation has been ordained by 
Providence, and made a source of the highest 
enjoyment. How sad the thought, that any 
‘“‘yoot of bitterness’? should be permitted to 
spring up within the sacred precincts of this 
earthly paradise, to poison its joys! And how 
strange, as well as sad, that this should so often 
happen in families bearing the Christian name ! 
So far as my observation extends, most of the 
unhappiness of families proceeds from the mis- 
takes of parents. Proper conduct on their part 
seldom fails to render them happy in each other, 
and happy in their children. If such is not 
their condition, they will probably learn from 
an impartial examination, that they have them- 
selves had no slight agency in their domestic 
infelicity. 

Some parents are naturally discontented, and 
predisposed to complaining and repining. They 
seem determined to be unhappy; at least they 
will not try to be happy. Nothing can satisfy 
them. They look on the dark side of every 
thing, and allow the most trivial untoward cir- 
cumstance to give them uneasiness. Though 
possessing the ordinary comforts of life in su- 
perabundance, they imagine their lot to be a 
peculiarly unfortunate one, and attribute their 
unhappiness to the faults of others. They never 
look for the cause within their own breasts, 
although they see thousands in less favored 
circumstances—many in absolute want, com- 
paratively contented and happy. In general 
they are governed by Christian principle; but 
“in whatsoever state they are,” to be there- 
with content, is a lesson which they have never 
practically learned. I have sometimes doubted 
whether such persons were not more deserving 
of pity than of blame. Endeavor to convince 
them that their repining is without sufficient 
cause, and you incur their displeasure, and are 











charged with cruel insensibility to their misfor- 
tunes. No family in which either parent is 
thus disposed, can be a happy one. The un- 
happiness of a single member of a household, 
like leaven, pervades the whole mass. 

Others are of an excitable, irritable tempera- 
ment. They are strangers to that capital grace 
which ‘‘suffereth long, and is kind—is not 
easily provoked.” Taking fire at the least of- 
fence or indignity, real or imaginary, not only 
are they destitute of peace and enjoyment 
themselves, but they keep the whole family in 
perpetual disquiet. Mrs. M. is a lady of high 
respectability, esteemed for many good quali- 
ties. Her prevailing fault is to be ‘hasty in 
her spirit to be angry.” The slightest mistake 
of a child or servant throws her into a violent 
passion, which vents itself in harsh and censo- 
rious language. Nor are children and servants 
the only victims of her wrath. He whose rank 
and authority entitles him to ‘‘reverence,’’ 
does not always escape the infliction of her 
censure. The inflammability of temper is a 
fruitful source of those domestic broils which 
afflict and disgrace so many families. 

Many parents are rendered unhappy by dis- 
respectful and undutiful children. But this 
evil, too, may be generally traced to the errors 
of the parents. The want of filial respect is 
the natural consequence of the unkind and 
disrespectful manner in which the children 
themselves are treated. In general kindness 
and respect will be reciprocated : hence we find 
that, in most cases, unkind children have been 
trained by fretful, fault-finding, scolding pa- 
rents. Mrs. G. is habitually chiding her chil- 
dren, and telling them how bad they are; and, 
as in the case of Mrs. M., the severest reproofs 
are administered for trifling faults, or uninten- 
tional errors—sometimes on mere surmise, or 
wrong accusation. To this wrong on her part, 
is not unfrequently added the cruelty of sup- 
pressing the very natural attempt of the child 
to defend itself against the unjust charge. I 
have known the mere expression of opinion, in 
respectful tones, treated as a serious offence. 
Mrs. P. was engaged at a piece of work. A 
daughter, almost attained to womanhood, sug- 
gested adifferent, and as she thought, a better 
way of doing it. Whereupon the mother, con- 
ceiving this an impe ent of her judgment, 


flew into a rage, and administered a bitter re- 
buke to the “saucy, impudent girl,” for assum- 
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ing to know more than her mother! A copious 
flow of tears indicated the intensity of the girl’s 
grief. 

The unkindness of others appears in exces- 
sive rigor. Their children are denied the means 
of innocent enjoyment. A reasonable favor or 
gratification is either bluntly refused or is 
granted with such reluctance, or with so many 
obnoxious conditions, as to render it scarcely 
worth the taking. There may indeed be exces- 
sive indulgence in things in themselves right 
and proper; and it may sometimes be difficult 
to determine whether the wish of the child 
should be gratified. A prudent parent, how- 
ever, will seldom fail to judge correctly; and 
the children of such parents will generally ac- 
quiesce in their decision. 

The spirit-crushing treatment which I have 
here exposed, alienates that filial regard which 
is indispensable to domestic felicity, and which 
gives parents such moral power in the govern- 
ment of their children. It begets an inimical, 
malevolent feeling toward parents, which often 
finds utterance in disrespectful language, and 
becomes the occasion of a ‘‘spat,’? which is 
perhaps followed by alecture from the parent 
on the sin to which the child had been so cruel- 
ly provoked. Such treatment also induces in 
children the habit of lying. To avoid the 
dreaded ‘‘ scolding’? which the commission of a 
fault usually incurs, they attempt concealment 
by prevarication or equivocation ; or, if that is 
not deemed sufficient, by positive denial, or 
direct falsehood. Disobedience, too, is pro- 
duced by the same cause. A child may be 
compelled to do the bidding of a parent whom 
it does not reverence orrespect. But true obedi- 
ence regards the wishes and feelings of the pa- 
rent, and springs from love and affection, which 
every wise parent will endeavor to secure. 

Nor the least of the bad effects of the error 
upon which Iam animadverting is, that it 
blunts the moral sensibilities, and renders them 
insusceptible of religious impression. Or, if a 
salutary impression happens to be made, it is 
speedily eradicated. An angry word, or an un- 
deserved censure, banishes the subject, and in- 
flicts a sting which rankles in the mind for 
days, and unfits it for calm and profitable con- 
templation of religious truth. How often do 
parents thus counteract the force of pious 
counsels, and wonder why they are not more 
effectual! Low ideas of religion must children 
entertain who are told that “her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace,’’ 
when, from morning till night a smile is not 
seen upon the countenance of their instructors, 





























nor a pleasant word heard, nor a peaceful hour 
enjoyed. Surely, either religion must be un- 
derrated, or the piety of the parents questioned, 
by their children. 
Another consequence of these parental errors 
| is their transmission. Children thus trained 
imbibing the spirit and following the example 
of their parents, in their turn inflict upon their 
own families the same evil, which in its pro- 
gress of descent, will scarcely stop with the 
¢ “third and fourth generations.” 
| —[From “the Home.” Edited by Mrs. Arey. 
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BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 





“Thou art gone, 
Like some frail exhalation which the dawn 
Robed in its golden beams.” SHELLEY. 





Gone in thy morning of promise, like a frail flower 
thou hast perished, 
Vainly we think ‘tis a dream by thy return to be 
sped ; 
All thou hast left to our grief is memory e’er to be 
cherished,— 
Mem’ry that, like perfume, lives when its flower 
is dead. 





Gentle and gen'rous and manly, how can we ever 
forget thee? 
Gloomy our pathway of life since thy departure 
has been. 
Daily we sigh for thy converse, daily and hourly 
regret thee, 
Sad that thy kind-hearted smile never can cheer 
us again. 





¢ Yot, with the frailty of mortals, while we so deepty 
; deplore thee, 
Who that has known thee on earth doubts thou art 
happier now ? 
Angels in heaven have welcomed, songs of rejoicing 
sung o’er thee,— 
Smiles for thy coming above, tears for thy exit 
below. 
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Oh! if our spirits were holy, free from iniquity’s 
leaven, 
Wisdom and mercy we'd see e’en in the chastening 
rod, 
Filled with the light of that faith which beams on 
us only from heaven, 
Humbly we'd bend to each blow, trusting the good- 
ness of God. 
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BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


NO. 


2.—HENRY SYLVESTER CORNWALL. 


—— 


Ir is a labor of love to enter upon any criti- 
cism of the genial poet, the kind friend, and 
accomplished gentleman, we bring to the notice 
of our readers in the present article. It is not 
of the social virtues, neither of accomplish- 
ments disconnected from the one great and re- 
levant one of letters, that the critic is called 
upon to speak; nevertheless, we cannot for- 
bear in the present instance, paying to one so 
eminently worthy a passing tribute of admira- 
tion for those other graces not visible to the 
public eye; those little courtesies which the 
houshold and the friendly interchange draw 
out; and all those sweet amenities of life 
which, disguise it as we may, so act upon the 
cerebral functions as to influence, in a greater 
or less degree, the literary character. Amia- 
ble, friendly, and sincere, the kindness that 
breathes through his verse is but the sponta- 
neous overflow of his heart; while equally de- 
void of meretricious lustre is the uniformly 
generous and truthful tone with which his dis- 
course is illuminated. In thinking of him we 
involuntarily recall Sydney Smith’s portrayal 
of the character of his friend, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, wherein he says: ‘‘ When I turn from 
living spectacles of stupidity, malice, and un- 
charitableness, and wish to think better of the 
world, it is a pleasure to remember the virtues 
of that good man.”’ 

It is possible that a uniformly beautiful life 
can prevent a candid acknowledgement of cer- 
tain defects ; particularly among those friends 
who through a close and prejudiced intimacy 
are supposed to give a blind adherence and 
worship to the little idol set up in their midst 
—in short, that the lovable - household traits 
may utterly disarm criticism. There is no 
surer way to sacrifice a man; and many a man 
has been so sacrificed. The altar of criticism 
is sacred. He who would sincerely avail him- 
self of its pure and inestimable offices must not 
merely resign all selfish considerations, and 
treat as idle the flatteries and boasts of friends— 
he must go further; he must require that his 
labor be seriously and sternly examined; he 
must demand, as if arraigned a criminal before 
the bar of justice, a rigorous investigation ; 








and, if necessary, gov cheerfully forth to immo- 
lation. Tosubmit to a tribunal like this is 
worthy a man; to hold an aim inferior is not 
worth a moment’s consideration. Ambition is 
alluring, though few who pursue it are worthy 
to reach the goal. The sapling that springs up 
in the dark, unmolested, and nutured by nox- 
ious stimulants, is but a weak and noisome 
thing, which the fiery rays of the sun will 
utterly destroy. A careful, candid, unpreju- 
diced review of an author’s work, then, is of all 
things what an author should most cheerfully 
hail; particularly when his aim is as worthy 
and sublime as we believe Mr. Cornwall’s to 
be. 

Henry S. Cornwall is a native of New Hamp- 
shire; and wasearly remarkable for a passion 
for literary pleasures, which soon become in- 
satiable. He is among the youngest of our 
poets who have attained any literary charac- 
ter, being some four or five years the junior of 
Stoddard, Bayard Taylor, Alger, Buchanan 
Read, and Boker, who, singularly enough, are 
nearly identical in their ages. His first con- 
tribution to the press was a poem written at the 
age of fifteen. This, with a few minor pieces 
which found their way into the papers of his 
native village, at the same period, exhibited 
such specimens of fancy and skill that he was 
easily induced to court the muse seriously.— 
His advancement has been fair; what it will be 
we can only prophecy. He is an original think- 
er, deeply imbued with a reformatory spirit 
and a profound conviction of the error of popu- 
lar creeds. Without taking the same bold 
ground that Shelly took, he is an ardent admi- 
rer of the character of that wayward child of 
genius, and sympathizes with him in the singu- 
lar and bitter persecution of which he was the 
victim. Cornwall possesses the same love of 
argument, particularly on theological subjects, 
and takes similar delight in metaphysical 
speculations. He is easily induced to a discus- 
sion of his favorite themes, in which his argu- 
mentative ability is displayed to great advan- 
tage. In manner he is abrupt, careless and 
unostentatious ; in conversation, peculiar and 
self-sufficient,,and when excited, earnest, inge- 
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nious and enthusiastic. The wealth of imagery shafts of Fancy, as Spenser and Pope, can rare- 
peculiar to his writings, beautifies his com- ; ly take their wit and capriciousness into the 
monest remarks; and the abundance of in- more spiritual society of Imagination. The 
formation gathered from all sorts of nooks and tendency of Imagination is to the holy and au- 
corners in literature and daily experience, he ¢ gust mysteries beyond ordinary ken, and to 
has the facility of calling into exercise at will. § such revelations as have their nearest resem- 
He writes, however, laboriously, and with { blance in the ethereal unrealities of dreams.— 
much vare and exactness ; and often experiences ; The tendency of Fancy, as Leigh Hunt has 
that exquisite pain which intense application } well described it, is to ‘“‘the child-like and 
and the fearful stretching of mind to its ut- 3 sportive, the playfulness that can take a tele- 
most tension—which has martyred more than $ scope in hand, and, placing a mimic staron the 
one Hugh Miller—can hardly fail to produce. forehead, sally forth as anemblem of astrono- 
In reviewing the poetry of Cornwall we se- { my.’? Without these qualifications the idio- 
lect about half-a-score of pieces which are the 3 syncrasies of the poet must seek their utter- 
more suitable for our purpose as they appear } ance in the weak, heavy, unsympathizing pro- 
to have been written in the genuine poetic § saicalness of an Addison or a Davenant; or 
mood, and have had the rare success to make ; through the cold, lumbering mannerisms of a 
a more than ordinary mark ina fugitive form. ? Crabbe. 
All else that our author has written being most- In what manner Cornwall’s muse is suscepti- 
ly youthful effusions, and half-developed yearn- } ble to the beautiful influence of these finer 
ings after those mystical absurdities which § qualities of the poetic organization, may be best 
poets have gone panting after from all time, we 3 illustrated by examples from his own verse. 
shall discard; believing our author’s own hand } It has not been published in a collective form, 
would be equally unsparing in a self-imposed $ and is therefore inaccessible to the majority of 
critical examination of his work. In slighting } readers. If we find much to condemn, we 
these imperfect productions, weshall treat them § shall be sustained in the assertion, neverthe- 
as if they had not had an existence; so that 3 less, that there is much to admire in him whose 
our critical examination shall in no wise be in- } very name is musical, and suggestive of other 
fluenced by them. In what remains there are } and the sweetest poetical associations. 
enough beauties to deserve praise, and enough “The Land of Dreams ”’ is probably the most 
faults to demand censure. purely poetical poem, judged by the highest 
Imagination, as distinct from Fancy, we find 3 standard of art, that Mr. Cornwall has pro- 
but little of inthe verse of Cornwall ; but allied § duced. But itis not the one which will best 
to it—which coalition, after all, with truly genu- $ reach the sympathies of the majority of readers. 
ine poets, deprives the former of but little of { It contains single passages of great beauty, 
its beauty, while the latter gains infinitely—we 3 which, in a logical understanding of the poem, 
have evidences of as fine an apprehension of } are brilliant and effective, even where so much 
this marvellous faculty as can be claimed for $ is beautiful: yet, taken as a whole, the poem 
any recent poet. Fancy, in an exalted or digni- } seems disconnected and unsatisfactory. These 
fied degree ; or rather Fancy intensified, and 3 single parts would lose in power by extracting ; 
warmed in the smile of her diviner sister, ap- } and as the entire poem is too lengthy for our 
proaches nearer the quality we find instinct § purpose, we dismiss it with a word. That 
within the verse of our author; and a very ; word, however, is one of the kindliest. The 
high evidence of the poetic appreciation it is. ; province of the poet is to idealize Realities. 
The power of assimilating these two distinct } Cornwall appears to take delight in reversing 
qualities, different in scope and aim, is not so } the matter, or in realizing Idealities, bringing 
common as might be supposed, since, while a { home to our sympathies merely vague and 
number may please themselves with a self-in- { meaningless suggestions by clothing them with 
duction into the airy and fantastical mysteries } a real feeling. We find him busying himself 
of Fancy, always capricious and wild, it is re- ’ mostly in the Realm of Dreams. He plays 
served for the few to approach within the more } on the same string in ‘‘ Dreamland,” and the 
sacred presence of Imagination. Poets inwhom ; ‘Palace of Sleep;” the former of which, be- 
the latter predominates, as Shakspeare, Chau- { ing brief and to the point, and withal a fair 
cer and Coleridge, may let themselves down 3 exposition of his manner of handling a theme— 
from their more exclusive sphere with grace } we place before our readers, entire :— 
and credit; but poets in whom the tenderer } «There lies a Country far from Day’s dominions, 
presence gives place to the keen and lively A Clime of Lethean streams and silent seas, 
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To which good Angels, upon noiseless pinions, 

Conduct by paths of Ease. 
There all strange beauties that rapt Fancy renders 

Enchant the sense: from marble cliffs around, 
Flashing cascades, moon-lit with golden splendors, 

Drop down without a sound. 
Still meadows, where all wondrous flowers are grow- 

ing, 

Exhaling Peace, lie lapt in slumbrous calm, 
Wooed by soft winds, melodiously blowing 

From groves of peaceful palm. 
By winding creek, and sedgy-margined river, 

On bending stems fantastic poppies doze ; 
Narcotic sweetness fills the air forever, 

And all things love repose. 
And round the Land a jasper wall arises, 

Upon whose gates Eternal starlight gleams, 
Showing this legend, set with quaint devices, 

“The Land of Pleasant Dreams.” 
Right by the portals wait an Elfin legion, 

Who bear you onward through ambrosial bowers, 
Into the cool recesses of the region, 

To beds of lotus flowers. 
Then Music rises melancholy, holy, 

What time on mystic instruments they play, 
A languid, dreamy melody, that slowly 

Steals Sorrow’s soul away! 
But when the Morning comes the spell is broken, 

And shadow all the magic landscape seems 
While Memory holds the sole and pleasant token 

Of the dim Land of Dreams. 

Of Fancy and Imagination combined there is 
a great deal in this poem, and of an exquisite 
kind; but the purely imaginative element—the 
subtle perception of the mysterious connection 
between an image and a thought—the analogi- 
cal sympathy, which gives to the poem its 
thoughtfulness and beauty—loses much of its 
individuality in the fancies which seem conspir- 
ing to displace it. In the second stanza from 
the last, Imagination has it all her own way. 
In the second from the beginning, she yields 
in that exquisite verse 
“Flashing cascades, moon-lit with golden splendors,” 
only to prt on her most regal form to crown 
the conceit— 

“ Drop down without a sound.” 


Right royally does she resume her place. 

In the ‘*‘ Bridal’’ we have a morsel that must 
verily have floated down from the old times. 
It does not read like modern verse: 


“What time before the shrine they stuod 
The nuptial music ceased ; 

All save the passionate, low interlude, 
That trembling decreased 

To a soft whisper trickling down the keys, 

Involving snatches of old melodies, 
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Until the vow was taken, 
And from the Heavens above 
Perpetual benediction supplicated 
On them, the wedded—worthy mated, 
Bold-hearted youth, and everlasting love! 
Then with impetuous exultation shaken, 
Smooth organ chorals rose again sublime, 
And all the sweet bells swung in chime, 
And jarr’d the air with joy’s delicious madness! 
Again the children shouted in new gladness, 
‘ Twine flowers,’ they said, ‘about her head, 
With myrtle from the mountain side, 
And double-blushing roses, crown the bride, 
For fairer bride was never wed!’ ” 
Could anything be more beautiful ?— 
“To a soft whisper trickling down the keys.” 
Read that daintily, as if you were treading 
with airy footsteps on beds of roses, just crush- 


sweetness. All the delicious drippings of the 
music sound sweetly in that line. It is as per- 
fect in its interpretation and repetition of the 
sound analagous as Poe’s happy description of 
the masquerade of the angels, 
$ “whose faint footfalls tinkled on the tufted 
floor ;—” 
| or Hirst’s less-known 
“__pattering tread of the hurrying hare :—” 
which line, in the rapid succession of its dac- 
‘ tyls, contains the very fleetness and graceful- 
ness of the flying animal, as nearly as words 
can describe it. Then there is that exquisite 
alliterative couplet in Coleridge’s ‘‘ Christa- 
bel ;’?’— 
“ Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness ,”” 
where, as Leigh Hunt says, ‘‘ the very smooth- 
ness and gentleness of the limbs is visible in the 
series of letter /’s.’? These examples illustrate 
something higher than mere Fancy; they be- 
tray more earnestness and feeling than the 
mimicking wizard can so much as imitate. It 
; is that sympathy with the nature of the image 
which it etherealizes, so to speak, which we 
‘ comprehend in the term Imagination. 
; In the ‘‘Last Scene’’ we find the same 
; images that characterize the “ Bridal,” dupli- 
cated; or rather so arranged in their repetition 
; as to unfold the most striking contrast possible. 
The ‘‘ Bridal’? opens— 
; Th 
Q 
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$ ing them enough to fill every sense with their 
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“‘T watched the glad procession up the green ;—’ 

The ‘‘ Last Scene,” 

“T saw the dark procession cross the green.” 
Again, in the ‘ Bridal,’’— 


“T heard the happy sound of minster bells, 
And choral songs between ;—” 


Suggesting, in the ‘‘ Last Scene,” 
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“The measured moaning of a single bell, 
With dirges doled between.” 


These poetical correspondences, or repre- 
sentations of similar poetical suggestions, under 
exactly opposite circumstances, are well ma- 
naged throughout. It was a happy fancy to 
introduce precisely similar images or poetical 
fancies into two poems so utterly unlike—the 
one a pwan over the happiest moments of life 
—the other a dirge over the most solemn and 
sorrowful. Where we have the ‘passionate, 
low interlude,” in the ‘Bridal,’ the ‘Last 
Scene ’’ echoes,— 

“ And interlusive music all the while— 
What time the service for the dead, 
And solemn litanies were said— 
Seemed to grieve itself away, 

As a melancholy breeze, 

That all the long, long day has blown, 
At length exhausted, on the lonely seas, 
Dies into silence as the sun goes down.” 


There is a magnificent organ passage toward 
the close. Here the language grows bold and 
hopeful. Faith leads the drooping spirit to the 
sky, and the immortal is seen beyond.— 
“Triumphant over Death she soars :--” 


Even the children catch the idea of immor- 
tality, and sing— 


“* Heaven has called an angel home.’ 
While blending in with rhythmic adorations, 
And mellow thunder’s ponderous palpitations, 
Again the lofty organs blew! 

In long reverberating undulations 

The big base rumbled—surged in seas of sound— 
From stop to stop the phonic fury lew— 

The treble trumpets trembled, and anew, 
Sonorous music stormed and triumphed round.” 
Slowly a flood of peace steals over the heart; 
a holy calm and hopeful trust nestle there; 
while it bows unquestioning to the will of 

Heaven :— 
“And like a stream of golden mist, 
Through the painted windows came 
A yellow flush of sunset bloom, 
That glorified the gloom ; 
And made the gothic gildings seem aflame, 
And wreathed with halos an emblazoned Christ.” 
The ‘‘Song of the Syrens’’ is full of the 
sensuousness-of Keats. This is beautiful :— 
“ The flinty fronts of your distant home 
Reject you, welcomeless ; 
Come, no longer linger, come, 
Here is ease and blissfulness— 
Odor-haunted woods, and plains 
Where eternal summer reigns, 
And sleepy Time, upon a bank of roses, 
Sees not the zephyr hours that pass, 
But travel-weary, tudolently dozes, 
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And forgets to turn his useless glass!” 
Again— 

“-—the Naiad’s beautiful barge, 

The shell-shaped wonder of the wave; 

Makes frolic trips from marge to marge.— 
And a single line— 

“ Mute, mutinous, mid-ocean, motionless,” 
One of the finest alliterative sentences ever 
written; for which we have the authority also 
of one of the best criticsin the country. Mark 
how the vowel sound in the word ‘‘ mute,” in 
fact how the whole word, is carried into the 
next; and so with the vowel and the word 
*‘ocean’’ into ‘‘motionless.”’ 

Our author has again been drinking in the 
sensuousness of Keats. The ‘‘Old Mansion” 
is full of its richness and excess ;— 

“ Here silence broods—the silence of the dead! 

Mysterious echoes run along the walls, 

As if to chide our loud intrusive tread,— 

Scaring the bats through all the hollow halls.” 
That line, however, is awful / 

“Ranks of rough mullens pierce the rotten floors, 

Gray mosses tuft the weather-beaten roof, 

And swinging in the solitary doors, 

The hermit-spider spins his filmy woof.” 

‘‘Morning,” “Midnight,” ‘‘June,” ‘‘ Pic- 
tures of Autumn,” ‘‘ Daybreak in the City,” 
“The Evening Star,’’ and ‘‘ Eulalie, a Ballad,’’ 
will complete the catalogue of Mr. Cornwall’s 
meritable productions. ‘‘Daybreak in the 
City ’ contains a beautiful thought— 

“Through fleecy clouds the sunshine breaks, 

The dream forsakes half-conscious brows, 

And like a giant hard to rowse 

The vast metropolis awakes.” 

We give the first two lines for the sake of the 
last two; and spare our readers the ‘‘lame and 
impotent conclusion.”’ 

We have passed more lightly over the faults 
of Mr. Cornwall than we intended. The con- 
sideration of his beauties has not disarmed, but 
absorbed us. He has faults, and gross ones, 
which he must mend if he would come to any- 
thing. Most of all, he lacks intensity, energy, 
passion. His verse is smooth and harmonious ; 
full of fancy and feeling; and emotional, after 
a fashion—and that’s all. It wants strength— 
it wants fire. It has the merit to move us, it 
can even thrill us with pleasure; but it cannot 
stir us to the last fibre of our being, like the 
passionate outbursts of the impetuous Byron— 
the wailing cries of the suffering Tasso—the 
bitter recriminations of the persecuted Shelley 
—the tear-dimmed pleadings of the sorrowing 

Keats—or the large-hearted convictions of the 
Titanic Burns. It has individuality, but it is 
only half-formed—emotion, but it is too insin- 








“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.’—SOLITUDE. 


cere. As a consequence, it is often discursive, 
disconnected, and because failing to convince 
of the author’s sincerity, equivocal. Corn- 
wall’s battle of life has been too gentle—too 
much like no battle at all. The remembrance 
of no long-continued struggle stirs him into 
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vehemence, or suffers him to lapse into melan- 
choly. Happily he has a musical heart, and a 
clear, intelligent apprehension of poetical re- 
quirements, and he may yet sing himself into 
the company of the great ones, notwithstand- 
ing. 





“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


BY MEETA. 


He was so beautiful—our child; some said 

That he would grow from his sweet lily-hood 

And fill a wondrous morn. We heard and smil’d, 
Nor thought it wonderful that such might be. 


God gave him to our bosoms in the spring, 

When May-time’s pinkest shame glow’d in the 
woods, 

God gave—blest gift !—and God, too, made him dame. 

His little being dawn’d upon and flush’d, 

With warmer hue, the apple of our life— 

Too crude—less tender hitherto. He drew 

Our hearts to his; ours, closer than before,— 

Just as that tiny, silver seam in fruit 

Knits fast a double core. 


I mind me once, 
We carried him, at sundown, to the lawn; 
And spread a gorgeous shawl upon the grass, 
With oriental cushions, wide and soft, 
Tassel’d with gold and ’broidered royally. 
We fashioned him a throne, and there he sat 
King of our hearts! clapping his joyous hands, 
And tossing dahlia-balls in greatest glee. 


There had been rain that day, and in the west 
Just where the sun had set, a brilliant belt 

Of rainbow was unrolled ; so luminous, 

So dyed with humid tints, it seem’d to lean 

And yearn towards the earth. Our boy grew still; 
Its glory husht the laughter on his lips. 

His blue eyes swam with earnestness, as lakes 
Swim full of cresses. ‘Look! oh, look!” he cried, 
“ What is that pretty thing, that shines so high?” 


His mother bent her warm, ripe cheek to his, 








And smilingly related how ’twas set, 

By the Great Father’s mighty hand, on high; 
A shining ladder, for the good of earth, 
Whereon to climb toward Heaven. 


His still gaze dwelt 
With momentary wonder on her face, 
But then, the gush of tender, sunny light, 
Died out within his eyes. His little lips 
Quiver’d piteously; he tore his hands 
Away from hers, himself face-downward flung, 
In sudden gust of childish agony. 
“ Tcannot climb to Heaven!” he sobbed, and then 
“T cannot climb, because—because I’m lame !” 


Oh, child! oh, little, sinless one! our hearts 

Could have bow’d down in very reverence 

And kisst thy hands—those slender hands that bore 

His rod and smote us, gently, it is true, 

But with a world of pain! Thou couldst not climb—- 

And thy sweet spirit wing’d with purity! 

Oh! then, dear child, what chance have we! our 
souls 

Are crippled so, with malice, wickedness, 

And all uncharitableness. Sweet Christ, 

Have mercy on our sad deformities ! 


Ah! when onr little one was ta’en, we lookt, 
My wife and I, into each other’s eyes ; 
Our hands close-claspt, our faces dript with tears, 
We said, each unto each, “ Fear not;’” because 
We knew that the Good Shepherd careth well 
For his wee flock. And when one lamb is weak, 
Or weary-limbed, He takes it in his arms, 
And carries it. 

Storrs-home Place—May. 





SOLITUDE. 


OxeE ought to love society, if he wishes to 
enjoy solitude. It is a social nature that soli- 
tude works upon with the most various power. 
If one is misanthropic, and betakes himself to 
loneliness, that he may get away from hateful 
things, solitude is a silent emptiness to him. 
But as after a bell has tolled cr rung, we hear 
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its sounds dying away in vibrations fainter and 
fainter; and, when they have wholly ceased, 
feel that the very silence is musical, too—so is 
it with solitude, which is but a few hours of 
rest betweens strains of life, and would not 
be what it is if we did not go from activity to 
it, and into activity from it. 
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THE CHURCH AND 


THE CHURCHYARD. 


TuE dome was large and lofty, sustaining six 
chandeliers of fine workmanship, richly gilt, 
and adorned with glittering drops of transpa- 
rent cut crystal, which reflected the light in 
rainbow hues, and trembled with ceaseless 
vibratory motion when agitated by the slightest 
zephyr. The high, pointed windows, gothic, 
and dyed with vivid crimson, green, mazarine 
blue, royal purple, scarlet, violet, and orange 
color, carried the thoughts back to olden days, 
when lost arts embellished the proud temples 
of worship now mouldering in decay. Velvet 
of Genoa covered the long file of pews, and fell 
in graceful and regal magnificence about the 
sacred desk, with its elaborate carvings of 
winged seraphs, aud intertwined roses and 
lilies. The stately pilasters, bound each with 
its chaplet, stood in colonnades, as if proudly 
bearing in their strong arms the highly orna- 
mented gallery, reaching on either side from 
front to rear of the imposing edifice. Graved 
on its walls were the records of the departed. 
Love, which stopped short at the grave, (as far 
as this world is concerned,) traced its last 
records there; and the urn with its classic 
drapery, reclining monument of woe, and gilded 
initials, was all the living could give to the 
mouldering dead. Floors of mosaic repeated 
faintly the frequent foot-fall of those who 
came, singly or in pairs, to the respective pews 
which they were accustomed to fill. 

A venerable man walked slowly and reve- 
rently to the upper portion of the church. His 
hat was in his hand, and, like the wearer, was 
in a state of excellent preservation; but the 
uncovered head is before us. Without the aid of 
phrenology, (for we will none of it, ) that head 
would arrest attention. Some seventy winters 
had blanched it with their snows; but the 
curls of youth clung to its silvery beauty, and 
adown his shoulders, and over his cheeks, 
it fell in sad redundance. Altogether, the old 
man’s aspect commanded attention. True, the 
smoothness had fled from his cheek, the polish 
from his brow, but. there was no line traced on 
either which, stamped by passion, detracted 
fromthe benignity of the countenance. On 
the contrary, age seemed to have developed 
visible tokens of kindly feeling and of recti- 
tude of principle. We cannot explain this, 
only we felt its influence; and who has not, in 
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, the presence of some living individual, felt 
this secret mystic charm, subtle, but resist- 
less? His form was bent, aye, and his gait 
; tremulous; but his eye still held the falcon- 
{ glance of youth, and his lips were graced by a 
} smile so peculiar and winning, that it remained 
} in the memory when the wearer of it was no 
$ longer visible. 
$ There was a young girl by his side, in whom 
; all that was good and gracious in her compa- 
$ nion seemed blent with youth in its first bloom, 
? and beauty in its most angelic developement. 
There was a soul-stirring glance in her sweet 
cerulean eyes, despite their softness, which, 
; like a ray of sunlight, cheered all on whom it 
; fell, and the maidenly majesty of her lithe 
; form was not lost in its round, delicate pro- 
} portions. She leaned on his arm—the wild rose 
hanging on the mossy bough of the century- 
living oak—one tender in the freshness of 
spring—the other white with the frosts of 
winter. Then there passed a wan, thin woman, 
in mourning vestments. Her cheeks were 
sunken, her eyes were hollow, and the spec- 
tral hand stood revealed through the glove 
which covered it. Widow was written legibly 
on her face and figure, and she led a sorrowful 
boy, who reflected his mother’s desolation in 
countenance and air. God help them !—these 
are the desolate of earth. And may the com- 
passion of Heaven rest on the widow and the 
fatherless ! 

But we may not pause. Here is a bridal 
couple. The orange flowers of the lady’s bon- 
net, her white veil and snowy dress, indicate 
the fact; but there is coldness on her brow, 
and a half-mournful, self-sacrificing indifference 

about her, which we cannot interpret. Her 
partner is handsome almost, but haughty and 
self-sufficient in bearing. Let them pass— 
Their history would perhaps detain us long. 
But we knowit not—only something tells us— 
and that is a passing thought, too—these are 
not happy. 

And now the organ notes of magnificent 
music roll along the resounding aisles, and 
reverberate from the lofty dome. It swells like 
a lordly peal] of thunder in a southern heaven, 
and, anon, it sinks to the mellifluous cadence 
of a sylvan lyre. Grandly it rises again, and 
wafts us, on harmonious wings, to the dream- 
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land of musical delight. We close our eyes, 

our hearts are lifted up, and we seem to hear 

celestial harpings, away from the realms of time, 

and the vain surroundings of our earthly tem- 
le. 

‘ Again we note those who are already seated, 

and who rapidly fill this place. There is a 


staid and honest pair. Their garments are not ? 


garish, their looks not animated, yet peace is 
around them unmistakably. With what com- 
plaisance the father eyes a little blue-eyed 
cherub girl, who is twirling her bonnet strings, 
and gazing on the artificials of the gay lady 
sitting before her, as though wondering at the 
flower-maker’s art. But the mother sends a 
glance of pride towards her son, a rosy, intelli- 
gent boy, older than his sister, and full of the 
buoyancy of thirteen. 

A lady trips lightly along the aisle, and a 
faint odor of sweet extracts goes with her. 
She is robed in an attire which strikes and awes 
the vulgar. Long had an industrious and vo- 
racious tribe of silk-worms toiled to furnish its 
material; painfully, and with intense caution, 
had the manufacturer woven its glittering 
fabric ; studiously had the’ modiste adapted it 





to the full-proportioned figure of the wearer. 
Then the wiry frame, which rested on her neck 
rather than her head, was so covered with vel- 
vet, and satin, and blonde, and feathers, and 
flowers, that one could see neither design nor 
use in its frippery. The face and head stood 
revealed, despite the pretended bonnet—and 
both were common—a great brooch, resem- 
bling a coiled serpent, confined her collar of 
various and delicately-worked lace. Her hands 
were cased in lavender-colored kid gloves of 
the finest make, her feet in French gaiters of 
exquisite quality. She glittered and rustled, 
and was seated. ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, saith 
the preacher, all is vanity !’’ 

Yet anotherform. There sits an old decrepid 
woman, in worn and faded garments. Her eye 
is vacant. Her hand trembles as it grasps a 


heed those around her, but her inward world 
of recollection is more associated with the 
tombs without. There lie her sons and her 
daughters, the husband of her youth, the sis- 
ter of her childhood. She is well nigh done 
with earth. The exile will soon be admitted 
to her Father’s house. The servant’s tears 
will soon be wiped away, and it may be that 
that world-wearied and patient woman shall 
bloom like the rose, and glitter like the morn- 
ing, when her mortal shall put on immortality, 
and the inner life, the true character, loom out 
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from the darkness of death. But now she is 
poor, desolate, little esteemed ! 

The gallery fills, too. Let us glance there. 
Uncle Gilbert, (himself accounted a preacher 
of no mean ability amongst his fellow servants, ) 
sits in the full dignity of a wide, white cravat, 
black coat, carefully brushed and straightened 
hair. His looks are grave, interested and cu- 
rious ; he intends retaining all of to-day’s dis- 
course which can be borne in mind, for the be- 
hoof of his plantation audience at their next 
Sunday evening’s religious meeting. Next 
him, sits Aunt Betty, his admiring and happy 
wife, proud, in her own way, of Gilbert’s ora- 
tory, of his consequence as a religious teacher, 
and no less elated at the modern cut of her 
own black silk bonnet, and the unobtrusive 
shades of her lead-colored and brown shawl. 
These are amongst the aristocrats of the gal- 
lery ; for the superstitious blacks greatly reve- 
rence those amongst themselves who assume 
to be their instructors. Beside these, in flaunt- 
ing dress, sits an African belle, conspicuous by 
her self-satisfied air, and no less so by the 
enormous paste ear-rings and brooch with 
which she is adorned. She plies her fan with 
briskness and energy, and sings with great 
spirit, opening her mouth unnecessarily wide, 
and occasionally closing her eyes with a dieaway 
air. Behind her is a spruce beau, of ebony 
hue. He, too, is much carried away with mu- 
sic, but quite as much interested in her who 
sits before him, though his warmest interest 
and admiration are centred in the gilt buttons 
which shine on his bosom, and the clumsy boot 
protecting his foot, which he protrudes in or- 
der that it may be observed, while he eyes it 
in the manner of a dandy when shod in late 
Parisian style. Alittle in advance of these is 
the sexton—a tall, melancholy-looking man, of 
consequence, too, by his sedate manner, and 
collected, thoughtful eyes, directed always to- 
wards the door. An old woman, his next com- 
panion, with snowy head, kerchief, and silk 
apron, looks, through her spectacles, devoutly 
at the officiating clergyman, and, at the close 
of each sentence, nods her head approvingly, 
or draws a deep sigh, expressive of her full con- 
currence in the doctrine which he advocates. 
Another, next her, is rapidly yielding to the 
insinuating approaches of Morpheus, and, but 
for a friendly admonition, in the form of a 
slight hunch from the spectacled devotee, would 
soon astonish the congregation with a sonorous 
snore. A middle-aged, robust man, somewhat 
apart from the rest, sits by the side of a win- 
dow. His head is thrown back; cool breezes 
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play about his face. He has already suc- 
cumbed to the soothing influences of the hour. 
Neither the splendor of the church nor the 
presence of the heterogeneous crowd could sub- 
due his inclination for slumber. They swam 
before him. He roused himself by a strong 
effort; then the confusion and dimmess came 
over him once more, and this time there was 
no power to resist. Sweetly he slept, and judg- 
ing from the pleasant smile he wore, his dreams 
were happy- He was then enjoying, in perfec- 
tion, the luxury of kings—happy, healthful 
slumber, and what were pomp and power to 
him—aye, or preaching either! 

Outside the church, where green graves rose 
in the golden sunshine, how different was the 
scene presented! There, alone with nature, 
one seemad to stand in the presence of nature’s 
Creator. No ancient mythology, with its poetic 
imaginings, placed the oread on the far off hill; 
the naiad by the fountain, which sang its sil- 
very song at no remote distance; nor nymph 
in the locust grove, whose faintly perfumed 
flowers waved over the departed. A better 
faith reposed on the mercies of the Eternal One, 
who, sitting supreme, is alike the God of the 
living and the dead; whom, indeed, we call 
dead, but who in reality are souls revivified 
from the chrysalis sleep of the grave. 

The congregation were not all within the 
temple; there were those without it who wor- 
shipped, in their hearts, with a deeper and 
holier worship; not that they eschewed the 
proper and time-honored devotion of the sanc- 
tuary. But, bruised with the recent wounds 
of calamity, they stole in secret to the wild, 
lonely churchyard, and there, while the blue- 
bird sang her sabbath song, and the mocking- 
bird trilled her familiar, yet peculiar anthem, 
sat by the tombstones and mourned. Let none 
condemn the outpourings of a sorrow which 
was shared by the Lord of Glory, as he wept 
at the grave of Lazarus. At the grave! there, 
our human sympathies fully aroused, we de- 
plore a loss for all time. But there, too, the 
eye of faith gazes on that life that knows no 
death—that world where graves are no mourn- 
ful feature in the scenery of heaven. 

A woman, in plain but rich garments, opened 
the gate, which, though private, led to the en- 
closure whose solemn appropriation was suffi- 
ciently indicated by the term ‘‘churchyard.”’ 
She walked straight on. She could not mistake 
her locality there! Oh, no! frightfully impres- 
sed on every nerve and fibre was the spot. 
She could have singled it out in cimmerian 
darkness. There was an instinct about her 
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knowledge of the place, like that of a blind 
traveller who frequents familiar scenes. She 
could have felt her way thither. Yet hers was 
not the familiarity resulting from every-day 
intercourse. No! she had seen it but once 
before—on a day never to be forgotten—when 
her little blue-eyed son, with his fair face 
and precocious forehead—with his loving heart 
and bright intellect—with his pure white. soul 
and little, perfect body, was covered from her 
vainly-doating sight. Ah, bitter desolation! 
That mother shook hands there with the last 
hope of earth ; and, bitterer still to her woman’s 
heart, she there parted with a love which 
preferred her to all created beings. For that 
priceless affection, what would she not sacrifice! 
Vain, vain, but for faith and hope—the dim 
dawning of a higher life—the faith which looks 
beyond the vale—the hope which is not of this 
world—but for these, she would sink in utter 
despair, But she came to the hallowed spot; 
she drew her mantle closely about her thin 
form; she sat her down on the carpet which 
covered him, and she lifted up her voice and 
wept! None hear her, save Him in whose 
hands her cause is. There let it rest. Will 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 

But a decrepid form enters now, and, follow- 
ing a different direction, comes to the narrow 
house of one long since past away—yet the old 
man’s memory is green, and it seems but yes- 
terday when, amidst the desolating gales and 
dying leaves of bleak November, his daughter, 
once the pride of his house, and the glory of 
his gray hairs, was lowered into the inhospita- 
ble dwelling where light and air and sunshine 
can no more come, Lovingly had that young 
daughter’s life mingled with his. Dearly had 
he loved her, but evil days approached. She 
gave her affection to one to whom he was in- 
imical. Slanderous tongues had widened the 
breach between father and child. Rosalie could 
not avert their malice; she could only feel 
their wounds, aye, and she felt, till, broken 
and destroyed, she bent her head and died. 
Then, baptized in the sacred waters of death, 
she stood before her father’s eyes in her true 
light. But his repentance came too late, and 
the affection lavished at her grave would have 
made her life happy—it may be long. But 
there he sits, and does not weep. No! there 
is fixed, immovable misery in his cold, grey eye, 
tearless but glassy, hopeless but fervid, and 
he clenches his palsied hands, and seems 
threatening vengeance on her enemies and his. 
This is vain, too; we trust better thoughts will 
come to console him, for these never can. 
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It was a mournful contrast, that dazzling 
southern sun, far away over the clear azure 
sky, the green glad earth with its towering 
trees and blushing flowers, the winged tribes, 
which fearlessly carolled around; all these, 
above those humble mounds, concealing the 
beauty, the pride, and the glory of many hearts 
and homes. There they lay, the helpless, un- 
heeding dead, and the mourners went about 
the tombs, and a voice was in their heart, say- 
ing, ‘‘Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord !” 

But now a full, rich peal of lordly music 
rolls solemnly over the sad green graves, and 
rouses the weepers of the churchyard. Slow- 
ly they retire, and a living stream of human 
beings issues from that stately temple. There 
departs the princely old man and the lovely 
maiden; there walks slowly on, the wan wi- 
dow and her cheerless son; there the fashionist, 
whose exterior is her life’s love; there the 
modest matron, whose children are her ambi- 
tion. On they go, alike in the presence of the 
Eternal Fatherand the Just Judge. We might 
perhaps estimate them, and do so wrongly. 


“He who their being gave, shall judge of them 

alone.” 

These were the words of the immortal Camp- 
bell, when contemplating the grave of a suicide. 
And it were better if a charity akin to that 
of the sweet Bard of Hope, oftener influenced 
our opinions of our fellow beings, and moulded 
our comments on them and their acts. 

Our sable friends are on the move, too. Gil- 
bert fully occupied in digesting and committing 
the recent discourse, walks leisurely by the 
side of his spouse, and when interrupted by 
her remarks on the events of the day, solemn- 
ly responds : 

‘**QOman, we have heard Christian doctrine, 
and I wish you wouldn’t interest my considerin 
ob dat wid your speckilations about Larry sleep- 
in’ inchurch, and Hannah’s big ear-drops.— 
Will you be so perlite and kind as to leave me 
meditatin time, seein I has to feed hungry 
souls dis night, and deliber seasonable doctrine 
to our inquirin fellow serbants ?’’ 

Betty, thus rebuked, confined her observa- 
tions to herself, till meeting Aunt Hester, the 
devotee of the gallery, she quitted Gilbert’s 
side, and passing over, saluted her friend in 
these words : 

“Sister Hester, I am weary wid de ways ob 
Jack. He sot snorin, before you, all de time 
does powerful words was bein spoken by our 
great white minister. 














You ken see from dis, : 


my ’oman, how impossible it be to fix his mind 
to any ting dat is good. NowI has been often 


} aggervated to see dat man sleepin when Gilbert 


was deliberin a discourse, but sense he ken 
sleep while Dr. Sharp giv us de sarmont he 
did dis day, Ihas done. De man be a hard- 
ened, onrepentin sinner, any how you ken fix 
it.”? 

“Sister Betty,’ returned Hester, we must 
not be ober harsh in our werdict on our breder- 
en. De disciples slept while de Lord waked 
and prayed, but he did not condemn dem for 
dat. Let us take care, sister, how we pernounce 
on dem what sleeps in sermont time.”’ 

‘* Well, sister Hannah,’’ rejoined Betty, now 
on all hands reproved, “‘I own you is a better 
Christian and a wiser ’oman dan I is, and would 
suit Gilbert better dan I does, for you talk 
monstrous like he do, but still, as I neber sleeps 
in church myself, considerin it onrespectful to 
the minister, and likewise perilous to my bon- 
net, I finds it hard to forgib Jack his onwarranta- 
ble snorin what distracts Gilbert from remem- 
berin all he hears, and besides causes you to 
keep nudgin him. Dese tings is not becomin 
de sanctuary, sister Hester.” 





MY LAURA. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Light in mottled, yellow lines 
Fell athwart the pitchy pines, 
Sunset o’er the valley wold— 
Hill and mountain tipt with gold. 


Crimson on the white flowers lay, 
Tree and shrub bent down to pray; 
While the wind, like prisoned bird, 
Flutter’d as the green leaves stirred. 


Then I went a-through the calm, 
To the forest rich with balm; 

And my soul drank life again— 
Water drawn by sweet Love's chain. 


Laura! bliss is in the name ! 
Musie in the step that came 
Lightly down the stony fell, 
To thy lover in the dell. 


Red lips met me as I turned, 
Kisses on my forehead burned ! 
Laura! one such hour with thee 
Wrapt my life in ecstacy! 
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THE PREMONITION. 


BY MINNIE MARY LEE. 


“Tt is the shadow which doth float unseen { 
But not unfelt, o’er blind mortality.” 
I WANDERED o’er a sunny slope 
Of green Virginia's side, 
In those fresh days when girlish hope 
And young dreams had not died. 
The day was beautiful and calm 
As fair spring-day can be, 
And every breeze, like roseate balm, 
Brought happiness to me. 


’Twas with a band of merry girls 
My footsteps fleetly strayed ; 
Meseems I see the golden curls 
That o’er their dimples played— 
Methinks I hear their laughter notes, 
Like those of wild-wood birds— 
That even now around me floats 
The music of their words. 





Shut out from ray of sun; 
In many lands I’ve not again 
Found fairer, lovelier one. 
The rich-leaved boughs entwined above 
In grace and beauty met, 
Enshrining, as with sense of love, 
A rippling rivulet— 


That murmured, ‘mid pale meek-eyed flowers, 
O’er pebbles smooth and rare, 

A gush of music, sweet as e’er 
Was warbled on the air. 

The floor was one bright green-turfed bed 


We tarried in a sheltered glen, 
¢ 
Inwove with harebells pale, 


While hiding ’mong the leaves its head, 
Was lily of the vale. 


Lucille, our merriest and most wild, 
Of heart both warm and true, 

Upon the cool turf, like a child, 
Her slight form gaily threw. 

Her blue eye glowed with wondrous light, 
That won us to her side; 

One would have thought she was our bright 
Young queen of love and pride. 


“ A spirit-hand has formed this place— 
An angel-home is this,” 

She said, while glowed her beauteous face 
As with a nameless bliss. 

* And when I die, my grave shall be 
By these green leaves caressed. 

O, sweeter would my dreamings be, 
And softer be my rest.” 


Upon her face, we saw it well, 
A shadow seemed to fall. 

We said no more, for shadows fell 
Like twilight o’er us all— 

As if around us and above 
Pale Death had spread his wing, 

And threatened, o'er our tenderest love 
His icy fold to fling. 

And ah! it fell, ere many a day 
Upon our sweet Lucille ; 

The darling of our hearts, she lay 
In dreamless slumber, still. 

We bure her to the sheltered glen, 
We laid her ‘mong the flowers, 
While awe stole o'er us, for the fate 
Of that young friend of ours. 





“ABIDE WITH US.” 





BY HENRY 


WARD. 





WuaeEn our souls are faint and weary, 
Filled with crushing grief and woe, 

When the way seems long and dreary, 
And we know not where to go ;— 

Holy Saviour! be our guide, 

And with us in love abide. 

Thou hast pass’d the darksome portal 
Of the gloomy gate of death ; 

Now, art crown’d our King Immortal, 
By the Holy Spirit’s breath. 

We were lost—had’st Thou not died ; 

Saviour! with Thy flock abide. 

Oft our thoughts within us burning, 
Dwell with rapture on Thy name, 

When. from sin and folly turning, 
(70) 
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Glow they with a purer flame. 
Keep! oh, keep us near Thy side! 
Saviour! still with us abide. 


When the shades around us gather, 
Bid our fears and doubts depart; 

Give us Faith, Thou Heavenly Father! 
Make Thy children pure in heart, 

And whate’er on earth betide, 

Saviour ! still with us abide. 


When we pass the stream dark rolling 
Jordan’s ceaseless waves along ; 
Be Thou near, our fears controlling, 
Btd our souls in Thee be strong : 
When we pass the raging tide, 
Evermore with us abide! 
Litchfield, Conn., April, 1857. 


























LOOK OUT! 


A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY VIRGINIA 


F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XVIII—CONTINUED. 


One day, early in August, I was sitting un- 
der the hop-vine, which covered the trellis just 
outside the kitchen door, and absently watching 
the leaves as they stirred in the wind, when the 
minister came suddenly into the kitchen, where 
his sister was preparing some custards for din- 
ner. Neither guessed my proximity to the 
open door. 

‘‘Ruth, I’ve been thinking a great deal about 
our Ethel this morning. It won’t do for her to 
go on so any longer. She needs something to 
arouse and stimulate her. We must get her 
away from here, at once; the place is too full 
of associations with all it is best she should 
forget.” 

“‘T have thought of this often, Gerald. But 
there are so few places where I should be wil- 
ling to trust her, just now,’’ said Miss Maltby, 
energetically beating her eggs. 

‘Well, what do you say to a watering place ? 
She wants social life and amusement, at this 
crisis.”’ , 

‘No she don’t, either,” walking into the 
kitchen, while Aunt Ruth in her surprise came 
near upsetting the bowl of eggs. ‘‘I am not 
equal to the exertion, or the social demand 
that would be made upon me. I wouldn’t go 
to a watering place for all the world now.” 

‘¢But you mustn’t go on after this fashion,” 
answered the minister, drawing me into his 
lap. ‘You want something to interest you, 
to draw you away from your own thoughts. 
I tell you what, Ethel, if I were in your 
place, I’d write a book.” 

‘Oh, Gerald, what an adviser you are. She’s 
only twenty-one,” exclaimed his sister. 

“I don’t care if she isn’t. It would be the 
best thing for her in the world, just now. Let 
her only get absorbed in it, and I’ll answer for 
its success.” 

“TI haven’t written twenty lines since spring, 
uncle. My mind’s ina most auspicious state 
for such an undertaking.”’ 

“Try it,’? he said, putting me down, for just 
then one of the deacons opened the front gate. 

The words haunted me all day, and for many 
that followed: and slowly walking up and 


§ down my chamber—in dreams of the day, and 
in waking hours of the night—the plan of my 
book dawned upon me. 

In the early September I commenced my 
book. I was a year writing it; and though I 
have since blushed over much that was crude 
and unartistic in its conception, and execution, 
still my own heart and my own experiences 
were incarnated, more or less, in every page. 
Doubtless to this one cause was owing the favor 
with which it was received from the public, and 
which surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of my friends. Nothing very eventful 
happened to me during this year. ‘‘Faith and 
work,” those blessed balms God has appointed 
for our healing, did for me what they have 
done for so many before. I grew stronger, 
happier, learning at last to say: ‘‘Thy will 
be done,’’ even to the giving up of him. 

‘*Two letters for you, my children,”’ said Mr. 
Woolsey, as he came into the sitting-room, 
where his son and daughter were reading, one 
afternoon late in September. 

Irene bounded forward with her characteris- 
tic impulsiveness. ‘‘Oh, papa, give it to me, 
quick !” 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ quietly answered Clyde, 
and yet those deep eyes of his warmed and 
brightened as he received the letter. 

‘* Well, what are you thinking of, Clyde?’’ 
It might have been an hour later that Irene 
asked this question, as she looked up from her 
letter suddenly, and found Clyde gazing cu- 
riously at her. 

“About the changes that have come over 
your face. I have been watching it intently 
for the last ten minutes. That letter must 
interest you very much, Irene?’’ 

‘*Tt does,’”? blushing and smiling; ‘‘ but you 
have one, too, Clyde ?” 

“Yes ;”? answering her smile, with his own 
rare, beautiful one. ‘‘Supposing we each turn 
confessor to the other. I’ll set the example. My 
letter is from your friend, Meltha Herrick.”’ 

‘* My ‘friend ;’ and what is she to you ?” 

‘My betrothed wife !” 

Irene’s letter dropped from her hands. 

“Clyde Woolsey, are you in earnest !” 

(71) 
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‘With all my heart, Clyde,” seizing and 
wringing both his hands. ‘Oh, I am so glad, 
so glad! ‘*To think the little puss never told 
me asjllable about it. When did it happen ?’’ 

‘¢Last month, you know, I was in New York 
a short time. But I shall make no farther dis- 
elosures until you have told me who was the 
writer of that long letter on the floor.’’ 

She picked it up, and then sat down at her 
brother’s feet, and laid her head against his 
knee. 

“Clyde,” said the proud girl, with a timidity 
very unusual to her, “‘what should you say to 
know I, too, belonged to another ?”’ 

‘¢It would depend altogether upon the indi- 
vidual to whom you belonged, my dear sister,” 
placing his hand on her hair. 

‘*His name is Alison Holmes.” 

‘Alison Holmes! I thought—I thought’’— 

“You thought he was engaged to Ethel 
Lindsay when we were in New York a year 
ago,’? speaking very hurriedly. ‘‘But there 
was no truth in this report. She was Alison’s 
protege, and he, of course, showed her a great 
deal of attention. Then, Ethel is naturally 
fond of flirtations. This was all. His manner 
at least was very love-like. But his long inti- 
macy with Ethel explains this. Clyde, you do 
not congratulate me.” 

“Yes, I do. Alison Holmes always was a 
favorite of mine. To tell you the honest truth, 
however, he is not just the man I would have 
selected for you, Irene. I think he lacks some- 
what stamina of character and moral force. But 
no man is perfect. If you love Alison Holmes, 
I am satisfied.” 

“I do love him, Clyde, with my whole 
heart,’’ springing to her feet. 

*‘ Well, sit down here, then, and let us talk 
awhile, darling sister.’? And they did talk un- 
til the sun went down, of the present and the 
future. Clyde told Irene how Meltha’s father 
had said he was the only man under heaven to 
whom he would give his ‘ pearl ;’? and how before 
another year had gone by, he hoped that Mel- 
tha. and Irene would be sisters, in something 
more than in name. And Irene in turn spoke 
of Alison. His mother’s health was still very 
delicate, and they were now travelling through 
the southern part of Germany. He could not 
return at the earliest before spring. He wrote 
very fondly, very hopefully, and for good and 
sufficient reasons, Irene had until this time 
only revealed her engagement to her father. 

Then, they both sat still, busy with their 
own thoughts. 


‘To be sure lam; don’t you congratulate me ?”’ 











At last Clyde said: ‘‘I was thinking of the 
time, dear, when I used to carry you across the 
stones of the little brook that pattered so 

“ Down the meadows, across the road,” 
In dear, old Virginia. How proud I was then, 
It does not seem so very long time since, and, 
pet, here we are to-day, promised husband and 
wife.’’ 

‘Oh, don’t speak of it, Clyde,’’ cried the 
girl sharply, with a deprecating motion of her 
hand, ‘I would give everything I possess on 
earth to go back to those times, and stand on 
those old brook stones, the pure innocent 
hearted child I was then!—I wish,’’ she added, 
bursting into passionate tears, ‘‘they had lain 
me down by the side of my mother under those 
old locust trees, before we ever left our home. 
Oh, Clyde Iam not good—I am not happy.” 

The young man was greatly touched, and he 
put his arms about his sister very tenderly. 
‘There is no man that doeth good, and sin- 
neth not, Irene,’’? he answered solemnly, little 
suspecting the truth. ‘‘ You could not have 
pleased me better, darling, than by thus evine- 
ing you are not satisfied with yourself.”— 
It is the first step towards advancement, and 
God’s arm is always strong, His grace always 
sufficient for us.’’ 

Every word he spoke was a pang to Irene. 
And the better impulses of her heart arose 
and whispered: ‘‘Confess now all you have 
done, Irene Woolsey, though it cost you every- 
thing on earth.’’ 

‘Even the love of Alison Holmes?’ Irene’s 
heart failed her, with this after-thought. 

““Go away! go away!’’ she cried out fear- 
fully, in the silence of her own room that night, 
staring wildly at some object she seemed to 
behold in the air. ‘‘Oh, those great reproach- 
ful eyes of Ethel Lindsay’s. If they would 
not follow me so, by night and by day.’’ Poor 
girl! her heart was not all evil, and she was 
very young to prove the truth of that solemn 
utterance of the royal Judean: ‘‘ The way of 
transgressors is hard.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Another year had passed. It was the last 
day of the summer, and the sun was setting 
royally, canopied with heaps of crimson and 
gold, and the hill tops were fired with purple, 
and long lines of golden light struck across the 
corn-fields. 

And at this hour, sitting in my old place, by 
my writing desk, before the window, among 
the plum-tree shadows, I wrote the last line of 
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my book, and then turned over the pages with 
a half sad, half joyful exultation. 

As I said, my own life had entered into every 
page, but the book, though full of signs and 
tokens to me, was to others a simple autobio- 
graphy of a life that had little of startling out- 
ward event and denouement, but very full of 
inward struggle, and emotion, and suffering, and 
at last of growth and triumph. 

And looking on those pages, I thought of 
the thick darkness under which they were com- 
menced, and how the light had grown, and the 
peace come in slowly, until I began to feel that 
this ‘great grief taken into my heart” had 
made it strong, and to see how ‘‘God’s glory” 
over-reached man’s happiness. 

I had not out-grown my love for Alison 
Holmes. There were times when the old pangs 
would strike sharply across my heart, but I 
had duties and interests and enjoyments be- 
yond him. The winter had broken, the early 
spring had come, and the seeds were stirring 
in the soil, while I recked not of it. 

There was a light knock at the door, and 
Philip came in with some papers he had brought 
from the office. 

‘“‘Is the book done, Ethel??? whispered the 
boy, putting on one of his indescribably comi- 
cal expressions, as he leaned over me. 

‘Yes, Philip, but I want to draw a few long 
breaths over it. before I announce the fact down 
stairs.’? 

‘Well, Ishan’t forestall you,’’ and he went 
out of the room humming 


“And we'll leave her alone in her glory.” 


After awhile I tore away the envelope from 
one of the papers, more to relieve my feelings 
from their painful tension, than anything else. 
It proved to be a New York weekly, sent to me 
by some editor. My eyes dropped by chance 
upon the list of marriages, and there I read the 
names of Alison Holmes and Irene Woolsey ; 
of Clyde Woolsey and Meltha Herrick. I did 
not faint, or shriek, only the paper dropped 
from my fingers, and I sat very still. Once my 
lips gasped out a prayer—that one which so 
often struggles up from our humanity in its 
weakness and its suffering, ‘‘God help me.” 


And God heard me. 

Two hours later, I went down stairs. That 
day at dinner I had said to my uncle and aunt, 
“T don’t intend to come down again, or even to 
look on your faces, until Ican hold up my book 
before you and say “‘it is finished.” 

Supper had been waiting a long time, and I 





knew why Aunt Ruth had taken unusual pains 
with this to-night. The brother and the sis- 
ter looked up with faces full of sympathetic 
eagerness as I entered, but there was no tri- 
umph, only a solemn wail through the voice 
that cried, ‘The book is finished; and oh! 
another book is finished too !” 


‘Nonsense, Phil; Ican’t come. It’s only the 
shadow of the butter-nut tree, across the road.” 

“But, I say it isn’t either, Ethel. Do you 
think I’m such a numbskull as not to knowa 
man from a tree, or an old woman to be scared 
at the sight of one! There he stands, just on 
the edge of the shadow and moon-light, look- 
ing at the house; and has been standing just 
so for the last half hour.” 

It was evening in the following October. I 
was just finishing a tidy for the parlor rocking- 
chair, and Phil was studying his algebra, on 
the other side of the room. All women know 
how annoying it is to be interrupted just in the 
finale‘of some dainty bit of fancy work, and it 
was. in no very amiable frame of mind I laid 
down my work and proceeded to the window, 
wishing Phil, had kept his eyes on his alge- 
bra. It was a clear, still, autumn evening ; 
baptised with a moon-light that made it seem 
like a softer day and beautiful, with orna- 
ments of scarlet and gold, for the frosts had 
been with us many nights. 

Phil was right. Aman tall, and thin, was 
standing like a statue, a few rods from the 
house, just out side the shadow of a large 
butternut tree, while one arm rested wearily 
on the highest bar that enclosed the great 
wheat field, opposite the parsonage. 

“What in the world can he be doing there, 
Phil?” 1 asked, after watching this unusual 
spectacle a few moments. 

‘¢There! you’re satisfied now it’s a live man 
instead of a tree-shadow. I can’t imagine 
what he wants; but I’ll go out and ask him 
any way.”’ Philip, like most boys of his age, 
was very fond of mysteries and adventures. 

‘¢ Wait until you’ve asked Aunt Ruth, Phil,’’ 
I suggested. 

‘‘T shan’t, either; girls are always cowards,’’ 
and he was out doors before I could expostu- 
late. In a few moments he returned with the 
stranger, and I went. out of curiosity, into the 
hall to meet them. 

‘This gentleman says he is an old friend of 
aunty’s, Ethel, and he walked from the hotel 
to see her this evening; but he is not in good 
health, and was too much exhausted to meet 
her, when he reached here.” 
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“Walk into the parlor, sir, and take the 
rocking-chair. Aunty’s inher room. Phil, go 
and call her.’’? I threw open the doors, and 
the soft light from the solar-lamp fell full upon 
the gentleman’s face, as he walked in. He 
had a countenance you would have liked at 
once. It was pale and thin, but noble, strik- 
ing, manly, and there was something in his 
whole bearing and manner which would have 
indicated the cultivated gentleman, though he 
did not utter a syllable. 

His hair was quite gray, his forehead consi- 
derably wrinkled, and yet he did not look like 
a man that had passed much beyond his fif- 
tieth snmmer. 

He walked toward the chair, but did not sit 
down, only turned his face expectantly toward 
the door. Aunt Ruth’s light step brushed the 
stairs, and the next moment she was in the 
room. She advanced toward the stranger, 
with a good deal of surprise and curiosity in 
her face. The gentleman reached out his hands. $ 
“Ruth, Ruth, don’t you know me!” he asked 
in a voice that I seem to hear this moment. 

‘*Morgan Steele, is it you!”? came in a long, 
low quiver, rather from Aunt Ruth’s heart than 
from her lips, and then, I sprang out of the 
room, nearly upsetting Philip, who stood gap- 
ing with boyish wonder in the passage, and 
shut the door. It was fitting that they, so long 
apart, should be ‘‘ together” alone now. 

‘* Who is he? what does it all mean, Ethel ?’’ 
repeated Philip, as, half beside myself with 
excitement at the thought of this meeting, I 
paced up and down the room. 

‘Nothing I can tell you, Phil, only this 
gentleman is an old and very dear friend of 
aunty’s, and she cannot help feeling very deeply 
on seeing him to-night.” 

‘¢ T wouldn’t wonder if he was an old lover 
of hers, any way,’’ sagely concluded the boy, 
as he returned to his algebra. 

Uncle Gerald was away that night, and after 
Philip had retired, I sat up, and waited alone 
to see Aunt Ruth. 

It was nearly twelve before she came into 
the sitting-room. Her face looked as I had 
never seen it before. There was a new warmth, 
and light, and beauty about it, that seemed 
to set it back in its early maidenhood again. 

“Oh, Aunt Ruth, Iam so glad for you,’ I 
whispered. 

She came close to me, and drew her arm 
around my waist. ‘“‘Itis more than twenty 
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years,’’ she said, speaking more to herself than 
to me, ‘since we parted, and yet it doesn’t 
seem but a little while now. 

















I feel just asif } 





Iwas a young girl, standing, in the summer 
evenings, under the apple tree with Morgan, 
just as we used to.”’ 

‘* How long is it since he left England, Aunt 
Ruth?” 

‘Only three weeks.”’ (Rousing herself.) ‘His 
wife has been dead more than two years.’’ She 
did not suspect I had known this so long, for 
I had always felt it was Doctor Stee!e’s place 
rather than my own to acquaint her with the 
decease of his wife. 

“‘Morgan has been detained in London, set- 
tling up her estate. She owned considerable 
property, and as both their children died in 
infancy, Morgan settled the whole of this on 
her nephews and nieces. 

‘And he was happy with her ?’’ 

‘*Very—she was a true, loving wife to him, 
but his heart could never forget.” 

‘I knew then that they had talked over the 
past, that all was forgotten and forgiven on 
both sides. 

“Morgan will follow his wife very soon,” 
Aunt Ruth said with much solemnity. ‘He 
has a disease of the heart, which excitement 
greatly stimulates, and this has completely 
prostrated him. Come, it is very late, you 
must go to bed, my little Ethel.”’ 

‘Well, I spoke to Jane, and the front cham- 
ber is all in readiness for him; I'll wait until 
you go, aunty.” 

She smiled on me, a tender, solemn smile. 
‘*T shall not go to bed to-night, Ethel. I shall 
watch by Morgan.” 

I started. ‘‘Why you don’t think he is so 
ill as that, aunty !”’ 

‘One cannot tell what may happen at any 
moment, with such adisease as this. He seems 
to be impressed with the conviction that his 
time here is very brief.” 

I saw she did not feel like conversing much, 
so I kissed and left her; and my heart was 
very full as I went up stairs, thinking of the 
life romance, whose closing chapters were be- 
ing written in the parsonage. 

The next day Doctor Steele was unable to 
leave bed. Before noon Uncle Gerald returned. 
I did not witness their meeting, but Aunt Ruth 
told me afterwards the two proud men wept 
together like children. 

For herself, she scarcely left the doctor’s 
bed-side, by day or by night; and there was 
a serene joy and happiness shining away down 
in her eyes, which even the death-shadow 
we all felt was drawing nearer could not ex- 
tinguish. 

She would sit for hours by the side of the 
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man she had loved so long and truly, her hand 
clasped in his, his dark eyes fastened tenderly on 
her face—the face that was still very fair in its 
matronly grace and serenity ; and so they would 
walk through the fair country of their youth 
together. 

Sometimes my uncle and I joined them. I 
liked Doctor Steele exceedingly. He had lost 
none of the fine social attributes which Mrs. 
Holmes had praised so warmly, and he was as 
cultivated a scholar as he was natural gentle- 
man. 

Uncle Gerald was very desirous that he 
should consult a physician, alleging that the 
excitement of his return had thus prostrated 
him, and that medical aid might yet restore 
him to comparative health. 

But the doctor was inflexible. ‘‘I know my 
own case better than he could, Gerald. One 
hope has sustained me until this time, and 
now it is realised, Iam willing my life should 
pay for it.” 

Late one afternoon, (Doctor Steele had been 
with us four days then,) I was mounted on a 
desk in Uncle Gerald’s study, searching for an 
old volume of the Iliad, when Aunt Ruth came 
hurriedly into the study; her face was very 
white and solemn: 

“Come up stairs, quick, Gerald!’’ she 
said. ‘‘A change seems to have taken place in 
Morgan ; his mind is wandering, and I begin to 
think he may be nearer leaving us than I 
supposed !”? 

They went out, and I followed them. With 
the first glance at Doctor Steele’s face, I knew it 
was struck with death. His eyes wandered 
vacantly over us, and his thoughts were with 
the days and the love of his youth. ‘Ruth, 
Ruth,” he murmured, ‘‘do you hear the cool 
spring bubbling up through the wet grass on 
the left side of your house? How full the 
apple tree is of blossoms, and how the boughs 
shake like white plumes in the wind. We 
will have a long walk togetherto-night. There 
stands the old squire, shaking his gray head, 
and looking very stern and harsh. He is tak- 
ing you away from me. Come back to me! 
oh, come back, Ruth, Ruth, my darling!” 

‘‘Here I am, Morgan,’ answered a voice 
choked with sobs, and Aunt Ruth leaned over 
the dying man. 

He stroked the soft hair that shaded her 
cheek, tenderly. ‘‘How beautiful it is!” he 
said, running his fingers up through it. “Ruth 
always had beautiful hair.” 

His head sank back, his eyes closed, and for. 
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gan Steele would never look on us again. But 


he did, and then he knew us all. He drew his 
arms round Aunt Ruth’s neck, and laid his 
head on her shoulder. ‘‘Don’t cry for me 
now, darling!’ he said faintly, as her tears 
dropped thick on his forehead. ‘‘It is very 
pleasant to die thus, and I am only going home 
a very little while before you. God has brought 
us together, and now very gently He is taking 
us apart. Good bye, good bye, Ruth!’ With 
a last effort he drew down her face to his lips, 
and strained a kiss upon it. Then there was a 
long silence in the room, and when Aunt Ruth 
lifted up her head again, Morgan Steele was 
not among us. 

He was buried in the village grave-yard, 
among the willows, where some day, God wil- 
ling, she will sleep by his side. She bore his 
death as one of those ‘‘ whom God comforteth.”’ 
It was a blessing unspeakable that he had 
come to her at last, that he had loved her to 
the end; and this made the parting very much 
easier. ‘In a little while, in a little while, 
Ethel!” she said. Oh, our Father in Heaven 
only knows what those words are to me, and 
looking at her, at that moment, I wondered 
whether Aunt Ruth’s face would look fairer 
when she walked among the crystal fountains 
of the land that to her did not seem ‘‘very far 
off.’”’ 

Aunt Ruth might have been a rich old lady, 
had she chosen, for Doctor Steele had no very 
near relations, and he wished to leave her all 
his property, but she would by no means con- 
sent to this; and only after the most urgent 
solicitations on his part, did she promise to 
receive a legacy of ten thousand dollars. ‘I 
hardly expect ever to use it myself,’’ she said 
to me, “but it will be something for you and 
Philip.” 

Late in the autumn my book was published. 
Through the kindness of some influential edi- 
tors in New York, I had secured one of the 
largest firms to undertake my first volume, 
and it met with a success which was certainly 
very flattering ; and, if I had not learned it be- 
fore, my pride and delight in my success 
taught me that my life had not died out, after 
all. 

There is no question that the first draughts 
of fame are the most intoxicating, and flatter- 
ing notices from newspapers and periodicals, 
and compliments from strangers, which almost 
every mail brought me, were all a new, deli- 
cious draught, on which I feasted for a season. 


amoment we who stood by feared that Mor- } My work entitled ‘The Hills and the Valleys,” 
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issued under the nom de plume of Eloise Lynn, 
but the name of the real authoress was large- 
ly circulated among my friends, and home 
praise and local notoriety are perhaps more in- 
toxicating than any other. Of course I had 
my full share of these, for I was quite the lion 
of the village, and received my due amount of 
staring at the church and at the sewing socie- 
ty. Still I had not forgotten Alison. The 
thought of him always sent a quiver of pain 
across my heart, but all the joy and interests 
of my life no longer converged to him. I did 
not know it, but I was slowly out-growing my 
love, as a woman always can any love but 
that she ‘‘elect,’? which so few understand or 
realize in this life. The great deep of my 
heart had never been fathomed, how much 
soever the fountains of its tenderness had been 
stirred ; but of all this I never dreamed then. 

There were times when the thought of the 
beautiful head that now lay on the heart of 
Alison Holmes, would fill my soul with bitter- 
ness and anguish—times still when I turned 
away from all these sweet draughts of fame 
and flattery with a loathing and a heart-sick- 
ness, crying ‘‘ Oh, what are they all worth, since 
he is not here !”? 

But there were other times when my spirits 
seemed to have regained all their old elasticity, 
and I would find the echoes chasing my laugh- 
ter round the house, and my frolics with Philip 
and his father were wilder than ever. 

Then, too, at this time I had a good deal of 
social stimulus, which is very beneficial in 
certain phases of experience. Occasionally peo- 
ple stopped at the parsonage to see the ‘‘au- 
thoress,” and found only a shy, timid little 
girl, who wore her laurels not gracefully, but 
blushingly, and went away greatly disappointed. 

Then there were stories to write, correspond- 
ents to answer, and so between all these things 
I was kept pretty constantly at work, which is 
the best panacea for suffering the world can 
give us. 

One morning early in the following spring, a 
handsome carriage, with richly caparisoned 
horses, drew up before our front door. Isaw a 
gentleman and two ladies, very elegant in 
waving plumes and India shawls, come up the 
front walk. 

In a few moments Jane brought me up a 
card on which was written “‘ Mr., Mrs. and Miss 
Lindsay.” 

With what a rush of emotion I read the 
lines! The love of kindred was something I 
could scarcely remember ; and I did not possess 
the slightest clue to any of mine, but this 
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/ name on the card,—oh, to what might it not 


be the introduction! I smoothed my hair 
hurriedly, and went down into the parlor, with 
rapid heart and pulses, to confront the people 
who bore my name, 

‘* Havel the honor of addressing Miss Ethel 
Lindsay, the authoress of ‘‘ The Hills and the 
Valleys?’ asked the gentleman who bore my 
name, as he rose up. 

He was a tall, good-looking man, with rather 
elaborate manners, and the finest of broad- 
cloth. 

“*T am she, sir.” 

** And you are the daughter of Edward and 
Ellen Lindsay, who must have died almost be- 
fore your remembrance ?”’ 

“Yes, Iam their daughter. Oh, sir! can you 
tell me anything of my parents ?”’ 

e **T can have that pleasure, my dear niece, as 

Iam your uncle, Alfred Lindsay, the half bro- 
ther of your father; and this is your Aunt 
Sara, and your cousin Anna,’’ waving his hand, 
toward the fashionably dressed ladies, who 
both rose, shook hands with and kissed me, 
protesting they were overjoyed to make my 
acquaintance. Then, I sat down, and listened 
breathlessly to all my newly-discovered rela- 
tives had to tell me of my parents. 

Alfred Lindsay was some five years my fa- 
ther’s senior. As they were the children of 
different mothers, and as their father died when 
Edward was quite young, the brothers had been 
together very little. My father had engaged 
in commercial pursuits, in which he had been 
very successful for awhile, but some sudden 
reverses in trade had, a few years after his 
marriage, involved him very deeply. He went 
to the south, in order, if possible, to extricate 
himself from these embarrassments, and, on his 
return voyage, the vessel in which he sailed 
was shipwrecked, and every passenger on board 
was lost. Soon after this, his brother went to 
Europe, and did not return for several years, 
during which time he heard nothing of his 
brother’s. family. When he reached home a 
letter was given him, written by my mother, 
requesting him to take charge of her only daugh- 
ter, for she felt that her days on earth were 
numbered. A year had intervened betwixt the 
writing of the letter and its reception. Mrs. 
Lindsay was at that time in feeble health, and 
her husband much absorbed in business; and 
he regretted to state that he had on this ac- 
count taken no notice of the letter, presuming 
his sister-in-law was. dead, and her child pro- 
vided for. 

His wife and daughter had, however, read 
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‘‘ Brother Alfred, will you take her for the 
sake of the father over whom, for more than 
four years, the cold waves have been rolling? 
‘“‘At the farthest, only a few weeks more of 
this life can remain to me. My strength is 
gradually declining, and these slight hemmor- 
hages of my lungs growing more frequent, 
will soon terminate my life. I have no legacy 
to leave to my child, but my prayers and the 
lief that I was the child of hia brother. spotless name of her parents. Edward’s credi- 
“And you never saw my mother, then, sir?” $ tors were very rapacious, taking away from the 
‘Yes, once they were in New York, soon } widow and the fatherless even the house that 
after their marriage, and called at our house.’’ $ sheltered them. For the last six months I 
‘Oh, tell me about her; do I look like her?”’ 3 have lived in this secluded New England vil- 
I eagerly questioned, lage, with very coarse but good-natured peo- 
‘Yes, something; you have her eyes and 3 ple, and supported myself and child partly 
smile, but the rest of your face is your father’s.”’ § by the sale of my furniture, partly by my 
‘‘And have you preserved the letter she 3 needlework. 
wrote? Oh, I would give everything I possess ‘‘But this writing exhausts me too much. 
on earth to see my mother’s handwriting?’ » 3 Brother, because that you and my Edward 
“Yes, here it is,’? answered the gentleman, 2 were the children of one father, will you not 
producing the sheet with a little evident reluc- § come to me before I die, and let me place my 
tance. “It is not ina very good condition, $ Ethel in your arms? and be certain there will 
and we had a long search after it, in a trunk } come a day and an hour to you, when, more 
of old letters, among which we at last came 3 than in all your wealth, you will rejoice that 
upon it.’ you listened to the prayer of the dying mo- 
With a cry of joy I seized the stained, rum- 2 ther, Eien Linpsay.” 
pled sheet, and hurried to the window, where, “Oh, mother! mother!’ I cried, pressing 
wholly forgetful of the eyes that were staring 3 the letter to my lips, and drenching it with 
curiously at me, I tore open the letter, and 3 tears, ‘‘did you so love me—did your heart 
read as well as I could through my tears, the $ bleed so to leave your child! God has an- 
words that, nearly a score of years before, my $ swered your prayers.” 
mother’s hand had traced there. The chirogra- ‘‘My dear,’’—Uncle Alfred’s calm, politely 
phy was small and delicate, and I knew even 3 modulated tones, aroused me to a sense of 
before I read the letter, that my mother’s heart 3 their presence,—‘‘do not allow yourself to be 
had throbbed through every line: thus overcome. We are here now to answer 
‘My Dear Brorner:—I have seated myself $ your mother’s wishes, and we hope it is not too 
this evening with feelings of painful reluctance $ late to dothis. My wife, daughter and myself, 
to address you, strangers almost as we are to ? are very proud to discover we have a relative 
each other; but the dead know little of earthly } who will do us so much honor. 
pride, and I shall soon be among these. I am ‘“ We have come here to-day, (speaking very 
a widow, friendless, and almost penniless, but ? slow and impressive, as though he wished 
I do not wish to solicit any aid for myself. I } me to comprehend fully the magnitude of his 
can die as I have lived, silently ; but my child $ generosity,) to offer you a home in our own 
—my Ethel! family, where, I am happy to say, you will 
“These words have spoken all. I cannot } enjoy every social and literary advantage 
leave her to the cold charities, the neglect—it } which the city affords. I have but one child, 
may be the cruelty of the people here ; and so, 3 and of course, we shall regard you as our own 
almost from out the grave, I call to you to take } daughter. Our residence is in New York, on 
pity upon her. I have no friends of my own } Fifth avenue, and we have wealth to gather 
with whom to leave her. Perhaps you do not 3 around it all the luxuries and elegancies which 
know I was left fatherless and motherless } you doubtless know how to prize. But I will 
very early, and brought up by my Aunt Ethel, $ not enlarge on this subject. Suffice it, you 
who died only a year before my marriage ; so 3 shall want nothing to complete your happiness, 
my child, my precious child, who lies now ~ which it is in our power to bostow upon you. 
slumbering peacefully in her bed beside which { My wife and daughter join in this offer. Do 
T am writing, will be quite alone. ; you not, my dears?” 





my book the last month, and they were speak- 
ing of it, at a party one evening, when a 
stranger present remarked: ‘‘And the author- 
ess bears your name, Mr. Lindsay.”’ 

This quite electrified him. He took the 
gentleman aside, who proved to be a resident 
of the village, anda neighbor of ours, and 
learned from him sufficient of my history to 
induce my uncle to make me a visit, in the be- 
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gift, but I should pain the feelings of my fos- 
ter parents too much to accept it.” 

My manner told him it would be useless to 
urge the matter farther. I think he was much 
disappointed and mortified, for he had come 
intending to patronise and overwhelm me. 
> My relatives did not remain more than half an 
after the pattern of those you see in toy-store } hour longer. I was very anxious to obtain all 
windows, on Broadway, about Christmas time. } the information I could of my parents, but Mr. 
‘And now, my dear niece, you have heard Lindsay knew less of my mother than I did, 
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‘Most cordially,”? answered the elder lady, 
who was very fleshy, and whose rather insipia 
face was completely surrounded” by flowers } 
and ribbons, and all sorts of devices in French ; 
millinery. : 

“Entirely,” lisped the younger one, who ! 
had a pretty, doll face, with lips and eyes just 


our offer,” continued my uncle, with a lofty } and my father and he were in fact only nomi- 
wave of his hand, as though he were a prince } nal brothers. 
conferring title and estate on one of his sub- His wife and daughters inquired if I had 
jects, ‘‘will you accept it ?”’ ever been in New York, if I attended the opera, 

I sat still for perhaps half a minute, thinking § and knew many distinguished people there.— 
very earnestly, with something of the old spirit ; They evidently thought an authoress a kind 
that had awakened years ago in Mrs. Kenyon’s 3 of moral anomaly, and that my relationship 
parlor, stirring within me. Then I rose up, ? and residence with them, would give a sort of 
and answered my relatives: “I thank you all, } prestige to their house. I saw at once there 
but I cannot accept your offer now, uncle. were very few points in which we could har- 

“Years ago you left me a lonely, friendless } monize. 
orphan, with none to reach out a kind hand, They entreated me to visit them in New 
or say a loving word to me—you, my father’s } York, and when they rose to go, I could not 
brother—you, to whom my dying mother had 
solemnly bequeathed me! And for long years 
afterward I lived and suffered among cold, rude, 
heartless people, what must this day be writ- 
ten against you in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
while you neither inquired or cared whether 
I was living or dead. 

“Afterward strangers took me to their home 


and hearts, and through their care, and what 
was in me, I am this day something, you say, ? better that I was left awhile with the Frosts, and 


you are proud to own as your relative. had all that hard experience, than to have been 


; help remembering they were my father’s rela- 
: 
3 
5 
2 
$ 
3 
**No, I repeat it, uncle, aunt and cousin, I brought up by these people, who at the best, 
5 
; 
$ 
| 
; 
; 
§ 
? 
$ 


tives, the only known kindred I had on earth, 
and I urged them to remain to dinner. But 
they declined my invitation. And so my fash- 
ionable relations swept down the walk, and 
rolled off in their elegant carriage, and I went 
up stairs, with the one precious legacy they 
had left me—my mother’s letter ! 

‘‘After all,’? I murmured, ‘‘I believe it was 


thank you for your offer, but it has come too late. } could only have made me a soulless, silly, fash- 
Ido not need it.” ionable woman.” 

The faces of my audience had been grow- Then I went in search of Aunt Ruth, and 
ing very red, while I, hurried away by my feel- } related all that transpired, to which she lis- 
ings, had perhaps said more than I otherwise ; tened with great surprise and interest. 
should. ‘Now, didn’t Ido just right, aunty? You 

At last my uncle spoke, clearing his throat, } know I don’t belong to anybody in the world 
and with a visible abatement of his loftiness: ; but you,’”’ I concluded. 

“Tam very sorry, my dear, that you should “Perfectly, perfectly right, my dear, dear 
take my silence so hard. You know I was } child!’ drawing me to her. 

in Europe at the time of your mother’s death, But I passed many solitary hours, afterward, 
and afterward much engrossed in business. { dreaming of my mother and Aunt Ethel, and 
However, as I see it will be useless to urge } at last they grew more distinct to me than the 
my offer upon you, if you will in its stead ac- ; memory of most faces that I had seen. 1 won- 
cept a small gift,”’ and he drew out a plethoric $ dered if this Aunt Ethel was beautiful, and 
wallet from his pocket. . fancied she was a serene, gentle low-voiced 

My cheeks tingled. ‘I thank you, uncle, ? woman, very much like Aunt Ruth. My. mo- 
but I have no need of your generosity. All ther too had left most touching proof of her, 
my wants are supplied.” 3 affection for her relative, in giving me her 

5 





“But a note for a thousand dollars ; you will ? name. How I longed to know more about her 
do me the honor to accept this.”’ especially whether she was married, or single, 
‘IT am not insensible to the value of your } and I used to imagine a little graceful head, 
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with blue eyes and very brown hair fluttering 
about her, while she sewed or read, and then I 


would wake up, and smile, to remember all of 
this must have happened forty years ago. 
Well, the dead keep their secrets. Perhaps 


some day I shall know all about them, walking 
along the green lanes, and among the cool 
shadows of trees, whose branches bear the gol- 
den fruit of eternity. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





DEFINITIONS. 


INFATUATION. 

TaInkiNG of success without persevering. 

An ignis fatuus, which frequently leads to the 
slough of despair. 

The last stake of the gambler. 

Believing ourselves poets because we can write 
verses, 

An inexpressible power which leads us on to what 
we know inust be our doom. 

The “model mother” imagining that all of her 
friends must be interested in hearing of her children 
and their performances. 

That which possessed the man who bought an or- 
tolan with his last guinea. 

The Mormons journeying to Salt Lake. 

A woman of fifty dressed like fifteen. 

The life of the drunkard. 

The language of a beautiful eye upon a sensitive 
heart. 

The maiden’s first love. 

A cloud which often veils the sun of reason. 

A lady supposing her dissipated lover would re- 
form when married. 

The moth’s suicide. 

Appreciation in a filmy web. 

Expecting to reap what we have neglected to sow. 

Drifted by the swell of impulse into the rapid 
currents of excess. 

Love’s first dream. 

Taking arsenic to improve the complexion. 

A distorting eyeglass. 

Reason blindfold. 

Being so led away by new acquaintances that you 
hardly care for the society of old friends. 

A man believing nobody knows so much as him- 
self. 

A young lady believing a reformed rake makes 
the best husband. 

A passion by which some of the wisest have been 
enslaved. 

Dreaming that a vicious career can ever end in 
happiness. 


zor. 
What the widow experienced when she embraced 
her only son on his return from the Crimea. 
To love fondly und have that love returned. 
A bright and beautiful star that is to often hid by 
the clouds of adversity. 
Hope realized, 








The feelings of a parent on the return of a repent- 
ant prodigal son. 

Happiness in full blossom. 

The song of the lark as he soars in the morning 
sky. 

A flower we shall never see in perfection until we 
reach heaven. 

The prodigal’s return. 

What every one should feel in performing a good 
action. 

A great clamor when the tyrant Fear is dethroned, 
and wishes have their freedom. 

The feeling of the miser when he adds a little 
more to his store. 

An accidental meeting of two friends in a foreign 
land. 

The spirit of the nation at the proclamation of 
peace. 

The feelings with which angels view a repenting 
sinner. 

A scene at school on breaking-up day. 

A Christian’s feeling on the return of the Sabbath. 

A bridegroom listening to the wedding-bells. 

A feeling shared both by the giver and receiver 
of a kindness. 

The feelings of the wise men when they beheld 
the star. 

The feelings of the exile on again beholding his 
native land. 

Dew-drops from the spirits’ land, brought hither 
on the wings of ministering angels. 

The child of innocence and the parent of health. 

A redundancy of life. 

The merry songs of the little birds awakened by 
the first beams of the morning. 

My feelings on seeing my first contribution ac- 
cepted. 

The postman’s knock when a billet-doux is ex- 
pected. 

The lover's sensation when his question is answered 
by an affirmative. 

The feelings of Jacob on hearing that Joseph was 
still alive. : 

The offspring of Innocence and the sister of Peace, 

The children’s delight at mamma’s return with 
some new toys. 

A bright seraph whose eye can never be dimmed 
by 2 tear. 

My maiden aunt receiving a valentine. 
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“‘Oor parlor carpet is beginning to look real shab- 
by,” said Mrs. Cartwright. “I declare! If I don’t 
feel right down ashamed of it, every time a visitor, 
who is any body, calls in to see me.” 

“ A new one will cost 4 

The husband of Mrs. Cartwright, a good natured, 
compliant man, who was never better pleased than 
when he could please his wife, paused to let her 
finish the sentence, which she did promptly, by say- 
ing, 

“Only forty dollars. I’ve counted it all up. It 
will take thirty-six yards. I saw a beautiful piece 
at Martin’s—just the thing—at one dollar a yard. 
Binding, and other little matters, won’t go beyond 
three or four dollars, and I can make it myself, you 
know.” 

Only forty dollars! Mr. Cartwright glanced down 
at the carpet which had decorated the floor of their 
little parlor for nearly five years. It had a pleasant 
look in his eyes, for it was associated with many 
pleasant memories. Only forty dollars for a new one ! 
If the cost were only five, instead of forty, the in- 
clination to banish this old friend to an out-of-the- 
way chamber would have been no stronger in the 
mind of Mr. Cartwright. But forty dollars was an 
item in the calculation, and to Mr. Cartwright a 
serious one. Every year he was finding it harder to 
meet the gradually increasing demand upon his 
purse; for there was a steadily progressive enlarge- 
ment of his family, and year after year, the cost of 
living advanced. He was thinking of this, when 
his wife said, 

“You know, Henry, that cousin Sally Gray is 
coming here on a visit, week after next. Now, I do 
want to put the very best face on to things while she 
is here. We were married at the same time, and I 
hear that her husband is getting rich. I feel a little 
pride about the matter, and don’t want her to 
think that we're growing worse off than when we 
began life, and can't afford to replace this shabby 
old carpet for a new one.” 

No further argument was needed. Mr. Cartwright 
had sixty dollars in one of the bureau drawers, a 
fact well known to his wife. And it was also well 
known to her that it was the accumulation of very 
careful savings, designed, when the sum reached one 
hundred dollars, to cancel a loan made hy a friend, 
ata time when sickness and a death in the family 
had run up their yearly expenses beyond the year’s 
income. Very desirous was Mr. Cartwright to pay 
off this loan, and he had felt lighter in heart as the 
aggregate of his savings came nearer and nearer to 
the sum required for that purpose. 








But he had no firmness to oppose his wife in any 
thing. Her wishes, in this instance, as in many } 
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others, he unwisely made a law. The argument 
about cousin Sally Gray was irresistible. No more 
than his wife did he wish to look poor in her eyes; 
and so, for the sake of her eyes, a new carpet was 
bought, and the old one—not by any means as worn 
and faded as the language of his wife indicated— 
sent up stairs, to do second-hand duty in the spare 
bed-room. 

Not within the limit of forty dollars was the ex- 
pense confined. A more costly pattern than could 
be obtained for one dollar a yard tempted the eyes 
of Mrs. Cartwright, and abstracted from her hus- 
band’s savings the sum of over fifty dollars. Mats 
and rugs to go with the carpet were indispensable, 
to give the parlor the right effect in the eyes of 
cousin Sally Gray, and the purchase of these ab- 
sorbed the remainder of Mr. Cartwright’s carefully 
hoarded sixty dollars. 

Unfortunately for the comfortable condition of 
Mrs. Cartwright’s mind, the new carpet, with its 
flaunting colors, put wholly out of countenance 
the cane-seat chairs and modest pier table, and gave 
to the dull paper on the wall a duller aspect. Be- 
fore she had scarcely noticed the hangings on the 
Venitian blinds; now it seemed as if they had lost 
their freshness in a day; and the places where they 
were broken and had been sewed again, were singu- 
larly apparent, every time her eye rested upon 
them. 

“ These blinds do look dreadful!” she said to her 
husband, on the day after the carpet went down. 
“ Can, you remember what they cost ?” 

“ight dollars,” replied Mr. Cartwright. 

“So much.” The wife sighed as she spoke. 

“Yes, that was the price. I remember it very 
well.” 

“T wonder what new hangings would cost?” Mrs. 
Cartwright’s manner grew suddenly more cheerful, 
as the suggestion of acheaper way to improve the 
windows came into her thought. 

“Not much, I presume,” answered her husband. 

“Don’t you think we’d better have it done?” 

“Yes,” was the compliant answer. 

* Will you stop at the blind-maker’s, as you go to 
the store, and tell him to send up for them to-day. 
It must be attended to at once, you know, for cousin 
Sally will be here on next Wednesday.” 

Mr. Cartwright called at the blind-muker’s, as re- 
quested, and the blind-maker promised to send for 
the blinds. From thence he continued on to the 
store in which he was employed. There he found a 
note on his desk, from the friend to whom he was 
indebted for the one hundred dollars. 

“Dear Cartwright,” so the note ran. “If it is possi- 
ble for you to let me have the one hundred dollars 
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Iloaned you, its return to-morrow will be a particu- 
lar favor, as I have a large payment to make, and 
have been disappointed in the receipt of a sum of 
money confidently expected.” 

Avery sudden change of feeling did Mr. Cart- 
wright experience. He had, in a degree, partaken 
of his wife’s pleasure in observing the improved ap- 
pearance of their little parlor; but this pleasure 
was now succeeded by a sense of painful regret and 
mortification. It was nearly two hours before Mr. 
Cartwright returned an answer to his friend’s note. 
Most of that time had been spent in the vain effort 
to discover some way out of the difficulty in which 
he found himself placed. He would have asked an 
advance of one hundred dollars on his salary, but 
he did not deem that a prudent step, and for two 
reasons. One was, the known character of his em- 
ployers; and the other was involved in the question 
of how he was to support his family for the time he 
was working out this advance. At last, in sadness 
and humiliation, he wrote a brief reply, regretting 
his inability to replace the loan now, but promising 
to doit ina very short time. Not very long after 
this answer was sent, there came another note from 
his friend, written in evident haste, and under the 
influence of angry feelings. It was in these 
words: 

“T enclose your due bill, which I, yesterday, 
thought good for its face. But, as it is worthless, I 
send it back. The man who buys new carpets and 
new furniture, instead of paying his honest debts, can 
be no friend of mine. Iam sorry to have been mis- 
taken in Henry Cartwright.” 

Twice did the unhappy man read this cutting let- 
ter; then folding it up slowly, he concealed it in one 
of his pockets. Nothing was said about it to his 
wife, whose wordy admiration of the new carpet, at 
morning, noon and night, for the next two or three 
days, was a continual reproof of his weakness for 
having yielded to her wishes in a matter where calm 
judgment and a principle of right, should have 
prevailed. But she could not help noticing that he 
was less cheerful; and once or twice, he spoke to her 
ina way that she thought positively ill-natured, 
Something was wrong with him; but what that 
something was, she did not for an instant imagine. 

At last the day arrived for cousin Sally Gray's 
visit. ‘ Unfortunately, the Venitian blinds were still 
at the blind-maker’s, where they were likely to re- 
main for a week longer, as it was discovered, on 
the previous afternoon, that he had never touched 
them since they came into hisshop. Without them 
the little parlor had a terribly bare look ; the strong 
light coming in, and contrasting, harshly, the new, 
gaudy carpet, with the old, worn and faded furni- 
ture. Mrs. Cartwright fairly cried with vexation. 

“We must have something for the windows Hen- 
ry,” she said as she stood, disconsolate, in the par- 
lor, after tea. “It will never do in the world to let 
cousin Sally find us in this trim.” 

“Cousin Sally will find a welcome in our hearts,” 
replied her husband, in a sober voice, “and that I 
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am sure will be more grateful to her than new car- 
pets and winduw-blinds.” 

The way in which this was spoken rather sur- 
prised Mrs. Cartwright; and she felt just a little re- 
buked. : 

“Don’t you think,” she said, after a few moments 
of silence on both sides; “that we might afford to 
buy a few yards of lace, to put up to the windows, 
just for decency’s sake?” 

“No,” answered the husband, firmly. ‘ We have 
afforded too much already.” 

His manner seemed to Mrs. Cartwright almost ill- 
natured. It hurt her very much. Both sat down 
in the parlor, and both remained silent. Mrs. Cart- 
wright thought of the mean appearance every thing 
in that “ best room” would have in the eyes of cou- 
sin Sally, and Mr. Cartwright thought of his debt 
to his friend, and of that friend’s anger and aliena- 
tion. Both felt more uncomfortable than they had 
been for a long time. 

On the next day cousin Sally arrived. She had 
not come to spy out the nakedness of the land— 
not for the purpose of making contrasts between her 
own condition in life and that of Mr. Cartwright— 
but from pure love. She had always been warmly 
attached to her cousin; and the years during which 
new life-associations had separated them had in- 
creased rather than diminished this attachment. 
But the gladness of their meeting, was soon over- 
shadowed; at least for cousin Sally. She saw by 
the end of the first day’s visit, that her cousin was 
more concerned to make a good appearance in her 
eyes—to have her understand that she and her hus- 
band were getting along bravely in the world—than 
to open her heart to her as of old, and exchange 
with her a few pages in the history of their inner 
lives. What interest had she in the new carpet, or 
the curtainless window, that seemed to be the most 
prominent of all things in the mind of her relative ? 
None whatever! If the visit had been from Mary 
Cartwright to herself, she would never have thought 
for an instant, of making preparations for her com- 
ing in the purchase of new furniture, or by any 
change in the externals of her home. All arrange- 
ments forthe reception would have been in her 
heart. . 
Cousin Sally was disappointed. She did not find 
the relative, with whom so many years of her life 
had been spent in sweet intercourse, as she had 
hoped to find her. The girlish warmth of feeling 
had given place to a cold worldliness, that repelled 
instead of attracting her. She had loved, and 
suffered much; had passed through many trials, and 
entered through many opening doors into new experi- 
ences, during the years since their ways parted ; 
And she had come to this old, dear friend, yearning, 
for that heart-intercourse—that reading together 
of some of the pages of their books of life; which she 
felt almost as a necessity. What interest had she 
for the mere externals of Mary’s life? None!— 
None! And the constant reference thereto, by her 
cousin, seemed like a desecration. Careful, and 
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troubled about the little things of life, she found the 
dear old friend of her girlish days, to whom she had 
come hopefully, as to one who could comprehend, as 
in earlier years, the feelings, thoughts, and aspira- 
tions, which had grown stronger, deeper, and of 
wider range. 

Alas! Alas! 
her eyes! 

“Dear Mary !” she said to her couisn, on the morn- 
ing of the day that was to end her visit—they were 
sitting together in the little parlor, and Mrs. Cart- 
wright had referred, for the fortieth time, to the un- 
shaded windows, and declared herself mortified to 
death at the appearance of things.‘ Dear Mary! 
It was to see you, not your furniture, that I came. 
To look into your heart, and feel it beating against 
mine as of old; not to pry, curiously into your ways 
of living, nor to compare your house-furnishing 
with my own. But for your constant reference to 
these things, I should not have noticed, particular- 
ly, how your house was attired; and if asked about 
them, could only have answered.—‘ She’s living very 
nicely.’—Forgive me for this plain speech, dear cou- 
sin! I did not mean to give utterance to such lan- 
guage; but the words are spoken, now, and cannot 
be recalled.” 

Mrs. Cartwright, if not really offended, was morti- 
fied and rebuked ; and these states of feeling, united 
with pride, served to give coldness to her exterior. 
She tried to be cordial in manner towards her cousin 
—to seem as if she had not felt her words; but, 
this was impossible, for she had felt them too deep- 
ly. She saw that the cherished friend and compan- 
ion of her girlhood was disappointed in her; that 
she had come to look into her heart, and not into the 
attiring of her home; and was going away with 
diminished affection. After years of divergence, 
their paths had touched; and, separating once more, 
she felt that they would never run parallel again. 

A few hours later, cousin Sally gave her a part- 
ing kiss. How different in warmth to the kiss of 
meeting! Very sad, very dissatisfied with herself, 
very unhappy did Mr. Cartwright feel, as she sat 
musing alone after her relative had departed. She 
was conscious of having lost a friend forever, be- 
cause she had not risen to the higher level to which 
that friend had attained—~—not in external, but in 
the true internal life. 

But, a sharper mortification was in store for her. 
The letter of her husband’s friend, in which he had 
returned the due-bill for one hundred dollars, fell 
accidently into her hands, and overwhelmed her with 
consternation. For that new carpet, which had 
failed to win more than a few extorted sentences 
of praise from cousin Sally Gray, her husband had 
lost the esteem of one of his oldest and best friends, 
and was now suffering, in silence, the most painful 
trial of his life. 

Poor, weak woman! Instead of the pleasure she 
had hoped to gain in the possession of this carpet, 
it had made her completely wretched. While sitting 
almost stupefied with the pressure that was on her 
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feelings, a neighbor called in and she went down to 
the parlor to meet her. 

“What a lovely carpet!” said the neighbor in 
real admiration. ‘ Where did you buy it ?” 

“ At Martin’s?” was answered. 

“Had they any more of the same pattern ?” en. 
quired the neighbor. 

“This was the last piece.” 

The neighbor was sorry. It was the most beauti- 
ful pattern she had ever seen; and she would hunt 
the city over but what she would find another just 
like it. 

“You may have this one,” said Mrs. Cartwright 
on the impulse of the moment. ‘My husband 
doesn’t particularly fancy it. Your parlor is exactly 
the size of mine. It is all made and bound nicely 
as you can see; and this work on it shall cost you 
nothing. We paid a little over fifty dollars for the 
carpet before a stitch was taken in it; and fifty dol- 
will make you the possessor.” 

“Are you really in earnest,” said the neighbor. 

“Never more so in my life.” 

“Tt is a bargain, then.” 

“ Very well.” 

“When can I have it?” 

“ Just as soon as I can rip it from the floor,” said 
Mrs. Cartwright, in real earnest. 

“Go to work,” replied the neighbor, laughing out 
at the novelty of the affair. “Before your task 
is half done, I will be back with the fifty dollars, 
and a man to carry home the carpet.” 

And so she was. In less than half an hour after 
the sale was made, in this off-hand fashion, Mrs. 
Cartwright sat alone in her parlor, looking down 
upon the naked floor. But she had five ten-dollar 
gold pieces in her hand, and they were of more 
value in her eyes than twenty carpets. Not long 
did she sit musing here. There was other work to 
do. The old carpet must be replaced upon the par- 
lor floor ere her husband's return. And it was re- 
placed. In the midst of her hurried operations, 
the old blinds with the new hangings came in, and 
were put up tothe windows. When Mr. Cartwright 
returned home, and stepped inside of the little par- 
lor, where he found his wife awaiting him, he gave 


3 an exclamation of surprise. 


“Why, Mary! What is the meaning of this? 
Where is the new carpet?” 

She laid the five gold pieces in his hand, and then 
looked earnestly, and with tears in her eyes, upon 
his wondering face. 

“What are these, Mary? Where did they come 
from?” 

“Cousin Sally is gone. The carpet didn't seem 
attractive in her eyes; and it has lost all beauty in 
mine. SoI sold the unlovely thing, and here is the 
money. Take it, dear Henry, and let it serve the 
purpose for which it was designed.” 

“All right again!” exclaimed Mr. Cartwright, as 
soon as the whole matter was clear to him. “All 
right! Mary, dear! That carpet, had it remained, 
would have wrecked, I fear, the happiness of our 
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home. Ah, let us consult only our own eyes, here- 
after, Mary—not the eyes of other people. None 
think the better of us for what we seem—only for 
what we are. It is not from fine furniture that our 
true pleasure in life is to come; but from a con- 
sciousness of right-doing. Let the inner life be 
right, and the outer life will surely be in just har- 
mony. In the humble abods of virtue there is 
more real happiness than in the palace-homes of 
the unjust, the selfish, and wrong-doers. The senti- 
ment is old as the world; but it must come to every 
heart, at some time in life, with all the force of an 





original utterance. And let it so come to us now, 
dear wife !” 

And thus it did come. This little experience showed 
them an aspect of things that quickened their bet- 
ter reasons; and its smart remained long enough to 


; give it the power of a monitor in all their after 


lives. They never erred again in this wise. For 
two or thee years more the old carpet did duty in 
their neat little parlor, and when it was at last re- 
placed by a new one, the change was made for their 
own eyes, and not for the eyes of another. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1857. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORE. 





EXPLANATION OF THE COLORED PLATE. 

Tuts plate illustrates the two most distinguished 
styles of cotffure—a dinner dress—an evening con- 
vivial party dress, with a mantilla known as a 
sortie de bal, or de Popera. 

Lapy on THE LeFT.—The dress of light blue 
silk is cut decollete, but with sleeves not so short as 
to bare the arm all the way above the elbows, but 
composed of two globular puffs, each caught up at 
intervals longitudinally by the insertion of blue 
ribbons, in keeping with the blue ribbon which 
trims the edge of the lace tunic. This tunic is of 
white lace, with two pointed barbs in front, leaving 
the dress in tadlier (apron) form in front; and below 
the lace tunic there are three lace flowers in straw- 
berry or pine-apple points. When the sleeve is 
comprised of only one puff, then it is edged with a 
fall of lace in keeping with the flounces on the skirt. 
The round bertha is composed of one or two rows 
of lace in keeping with the flounces on the skirt, 
being of course not so wide. Always the trim- 
mings of all dresses should harmonize in quality 
and design, but those, for the body and sleeves should 
not be so large, deep, or wide, as those on the skirt, 

The stomacher is ornamented by a bouquet of 
artificial flowers. The Jodice is cut pointed in front 
and on the back. Gloves, white kid. Bracelets of 
coral, pearl, and cameos. Lace kerchief. White 
or sky-blue, satin low shoes, with stockings of 
Scotch thread. Head-dress, a comb-puff over a flat 
tress, carried back and confined with a floral cach- 
peigne. Cashmere mantilla, either white, sky-blue, 
or pink-colored ; and edged with satin or velvet in 
slight relief of color, bound on each edge with a 
velvet ribbon a shade darker than the border. The 
cut is a plain half-circular, with a front fitting from 
the arms forward, between which and the outer side 
there are arm-holes, so that the border of the outer 
side extends across the top of the hood, the point 











of which being ornamented by a double tassel of 


_the color of the lining, which is in contrast with the 


outside. Sky-blue is a favorite color for the silk 
linings, and straw-color with blue or pale green 
border is admired for the outside. There is a sin- 
gle tassel as ornament to the corner of each front 
of the mantilla. 

This is a simple, unostentatious dress; but we 
think that a white tulle skirt, over pink or sky-blue, 
is much prettier—more American in taste—more 
pure and economical in design, while it is equally 
fashionable, the only feature which marks the style, 
being the opening of the over-skirt or tunic to dis- 
play a portion of the under-skirt in the apron shape. 

Some skirts are formed of white ¢z//e dress with 
three flounces douil/onnes, with bunches of myosotis 
and ends of ¢tzile placed at distances. Low, full 
body, trimmed with flowers and tzd/e to match the 
skirt; long wreaths falling over the shoulders, and 
forming a douguet in front of the body. Bouillon- 
nes sleeves trimmed with flowers. Head-dress, a 
wreath of myosotis. 

There are others also of straw-colored ¢zZle, with 
double skirt, bowzllonne. The boutllonnes on the 
lower skirt are partly covered by a wide flounce of 
blonde. The upper skirt is entirely covered with 
boutllonnes, trimmed with wreaths of red sorb, 
gradually widening to the bottom of the skirt, and 
ending in douwguets. Each of these Jougzuets raises 
the donde trimming at the bottom of the skirt, 
which is the same pattern as that on the bottom 
skirt, but much narrower. Low body, covered with 
blonde, forming a dertha, raised at the back of the 
shoulders by small wreaths of sorb, falling over the 
arms. <A bouquet of the same flower, placed at the 
side of the waist, falls in wreaths over the skirt. 
Coiffure: a cachepeigne of red sorb, mixed with 
barbes of blonde. Coral bracelets and necklace. 

_ But after all, the sample submitted and substitu- 
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ting white tulle ns a second tunic skirt, to extend to $ Tt is composed of clear muslin, lined with lilac tar. 


the bottom of the dress, instead of the lace flounces, 
is, we think, such as will satisfy the conservative 
readers of the Home Magazine. We are of those 
who believe in the moral philosophy of active 
amusements. We believe in dancing—in the pro- 
priety of an appropriate line of amusements to 
call young ladies and gentleman together to enjoy 
themselves, and to learn one another’s characters, 
and thus thin the ranks of the bachelors, who band 
themselves together in clubs, and are nearly given 
up to Mammon and Mormonism. 

LApY ON THE RIGHT—.Dress of thread Jarege, 
with the body and bertha pointed in front and on 
the back. This is intended as a demi-toilette, or 
dinner dress, the sleeves being made in the half 
mutton-leg style—plaited at the arm-hole and divi- 
ded by draws into puffs or douillonnes, gathered to 
a wristband, which is intended to be covered with 
n gauntlet glove, in case of wearing it on a drive or 
ride. The dress is charmingly simple, and not so 
long as to trail upon the ground when wearing it on 
shopping excursions. Gloves of drab kid or twilled 
silk. Lace boots to harmonize with the colors of 
the dress. Bracelets of cameo and pearl. Head 
ornamented with pearls and jets. Lace collar very 
simple and narrow. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Eventne Party Dress.—In addition to what is 
stated in explanation of the plate, we may mention 
a dress of straw-color tulle, worn over silk of the 
same color. The skirt trimmed with five flounces, 
and the corsage with a bertha formed of three bouil- 
lonnes of tulle, one above the other. The bertha 
was fastened in front with three bouquets, two com- 
posed of scarlet geranium and one of white lilac, 
the latter being placed between the other two. The 
neklace adopted with this costume was novel and 
effective. It consisted of a small plaiting or twist 
of red velvet, having suspended from the lower 
edge, at regular intervals, small pointed ends of the 
same material, thus presenting at a little distance 
the effect of color. The head-dress consisted of a 
cache-peigne, formed of bows and ends of red velvet 
and blonde. A dress, worn on the same occasion as 
that above described, was composed of pink gauze, 
spotted with velvet of the same color. The skirt 
of this dress was trimmed with five flounces, each 
edged with a quilling of gauze, the top flounce be- 
ing set in at the waist. The corsage had a fichu, 
covered with three quillings of gauze; the ends, 
rather long and crossed in front, were left to flow 
over the skirt of the dress. The sleeves were trim- 
med with a frill or fall of gauze, edged with quilling. 
This frill was narrow in front of the arm, and broad 
behind, drooping somewhat in a point a little be- 
low the elbow. A bouquet of pink rhododendrons 
was placed in the centre of the corsage, and a 
wreath of the same flowers formed the coiffure. The 
bracelets consisted of diamonds and pink topazes. 

Lincrriz.—One of the most striking novelties in 
lingerie is a mantelet suited to the carriage drive. 











letane, and it has a hood, lined in the same manner, 
The mantelet is edged round with a deep frill or 
flounce, bordered with a full trimming of guipure, 
The hood is finished with a bow of black velvet, 
and a similar bow fixes the mantelet in front of the 
waist. ’ 

Mornine Costum#®.—Muslin dresses are now in 
high vogue, of the which the most charming proba- 
bly consist of a ground in white, with small chocks 
of malachite green, crossed witb a very fine thread, 
It was made with a plain body, with a dertha of the 
same material as the dress, edged by a Pompadour 
trimming. The dasgues and the sleeves, composed 
of two douillonnes, were trimmed to match; and on 
the skirt were three Pompadour flounces. 

Another was in the favorite black and white 
checks, the flounces being edged with a wide stripe 
of grosetlle taffetas, woven in the muslin. The frills 
on the sleeves matched the flounces, and the Wat- 
teau body was trimmed round with a band of gro- 
seille. With this dress was worn a Leghorn bonnet 
with white feathers, tinted with grosez/le. 

A very light and pretty walking dress was com- 
posed of maize-colored ¢affetas, with double skirt. 
Upon the upper one were five rows of narrow ruches, 
of the same taffetas, arranged in scallops. The 
basques and the sleeves, which were very large, p2- 
goda shape, were trimmed to match. A very small 
Marte Antoinette mantle of black mo7re was worn 
over this dress. It was almost entirely covered by 
ruches of taffetas, and finished by a frill of wide lace, 
The bonnet completing this toz/ette was composed of 
bouillonnes of white crape and ruches of maize 
taffetas alternately. A broad white blonde sur- 
rounded the crown, and edged the curtain and front 
laying on the hair. 

MantTLES.—The shawl-shape still maintains a 
preference. We mean that they are rather pointed 
behind, or else made to appear so by the arrange- 
ment of the ornaments. Black taffetas is.the most 
usual material ; and as to the trimmings, an almost 
endless variety is seen. Sometimes they are made to 
match the dress, but these are not generally adopted. 
Black silk richly embroidered has a very good effect. 

White embroidered muslin mantles, and large 
double shawls of plain muslin, trimmed with broad 
lace, are also in great favor Perhaps nothing is 
more elegant than the rich black lace and Chan- 
tilly mantles for young ladies. 

The mantelet-echarpe is made with several frills, 
almost plain, and cut in large, round scallops, edged 
with very narrow fringe. 

Basquines a jupes are still worn for young ladies. 
They are made of black taffetas, with a wide hem 
only, or with some rows of hanging buttons. For 
others, not so young, they are generally trimmed 
with broad lace or rich passementerie. 

Some durnous are still seen, made of taffetas, co- 
vered entirely with embroidery, or only ornamented 
with bands of velvet arranged in stripes. 
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THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 


———— 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuo is that old woman I met on the stairs just 
now?” inquired Mr. Fleetwood, late in the afternoon 
of the day made memorable by the entrance of 
Mrs. Jeckyl into the Dainty family. 

“Tt is our new governess,” replied Agnes, to 
whom the question was addressed. A look of dis- 
gust marred her face as she spoke. 

“Your new governess!” exclaimed Uncle John in 
amazement. “When did she come, and where 
from?” 

“She came two hours ago; but whether she drop- 
ped from the clouds, or was dug out the earth, is 
more than I can tell. She’s horrible! I don’t 
know what’s come over mother !” 

“Who isshe? What is her name?” 

“A wicked-looking old woman, whom mother calls 
an accomplished English lady. Her name is Jec- 
kyl.” 

“Jeckyl? Jeckyl?” Uncle John shook his head. 
“ Never heard of her before.” 

“Nor any body else but mother. And where sho 
found her, the dear only knows!” 

“ Why was Florence Harper sent away?” 

A sad expression came into the face of Agnes, as 
she replied : 

“My fault, I suppose. In my blind self-will, I 
resisted her when she was right, and I was wrong; 
and I complained of her unjustly. Mother talked 
very roughly to her—she's always done that—and 
then—and then, I believe, Miss Harper went away.” 

“ Miss Harper was a kind, good girl,” said Uncle 
John, “and tried always to do what was right. I 
am sorry you misunderstood, or resisted her, for she 
was the best friend you will ever find in a gover- 
ness.” 

“T know she was, uncle; and I have learned it 
just too late. Oh, I would give anything in the 
world to have her back again.” 

“TI must see your mother at once,” said Uncle 
John. “ Where is she !” 

“In her own room.” 

“ Will you say that I want her?” 

Agnes went to her mother’s room. 

“Uncle John wishes to see you,” said she. 

“What does he want to see me about?” asked 
Mrs. Dainty. i 

“I don’t know. He’s waiting for you over in the 
sitting-room.” 

“Tell him I’m engaged, just now.” 

But that reply didn’t suit Uncle John at all. His 
niece had no business to be engaged, to him! 

“What is she doing?” he inquired of Agnes. 

“ Reading.” 
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“Ah, well! If she can’t come to me, I can, at 
loast, go to her.” And Uncle John left the sitting- 
room. Mrs. Dainty started and looked confused as 
Mr. Fleetwood entered her chamber. 

“Very particularly engaged !” said the old gentle- 
man, @ little sarcastically. 

“T didn’t imagine that your business was one of 
life and death !” retorted Mrs. Dainty, with height- 
ening color. 

“ And yet it may be, for all your defect of imagi- 
nation,” said the old man, seating himself with the 
air of one who had something on his mind to say. 

“Where is Florence Harper?” 

“That is a question not in my power to answer,” 
replied Mrs. Dainty. ‘She left here some hours 
ago.” 

“ Why did she leave ?” 

“T sent her away.” 

“ For what cause?” 

“She did not suit me.” 

“Tn what respect ?” 

“Tn all respects.” 

“A sweeping range of objections, truly. May I 
ask another question?” 

“ Forty if you like.” 

“Who is that old woman I met on the stairs a 
little while ago?” 

“Qld woman! I’ve seen no old woman.” Mrs 
Dainty emphasised the last words. 

“A middle-aged woman, then, with a hard, almost 
wicked face. She was dressed in black.” 

“ Our new governess, probably,” said Mrs. Dainty. 

“That old hag your new governess!” Uncle 
John felt outraged, and spoke intemperately. 

“T beg of you not to use such language, Uncle 
John.” Mrs. Dainty affected calmness, and spoke in 
a tone of quiet rebuke. ‘The person to whom you 
refer, is an accomplished English lady, whose hus- 
band, a man of rank, I believe, died in the East 
India Company’s service.” 

“Poh! A cast-off, superannuated lady’s maid, 
more like!” retorted Uncle John, with overflowing 
indignation. 

“This is insufferable!” exclaimed Mr. Dainty, 
losing temper. 

“ What is insufferable?” 

It was Uncle John’s turn to assume an exterior 
calmness. 

“Your unwarrantable interference in our family 
concerns! It has come to a pretty pass when I 
cannot even buy a beef steak, or turn off a disor- 
derly domestic, but you must interfere in the mat- 
ter, and volunteer an ignorant condemnation. To 
tell you the plain truth, Uncle John, I am getting 
very tired of this, and wish it toend. I didn’t con- 
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sult you about this affair, because I didn't think it 
one in which you had any rights or interest.” 

“Indeed! You ignore my interests quite sum- 
marily. Pray, did you consult your husband?” 
inquired Mr. Fleetwood. 

“No, I did not!” was replied. “There was no 
occasion to worry his mind on the subject.” 

“ Probably you thought he had.no more right in 
the case than your troublesome old uncle,” said Mr, 
Fleetwood, sarcastically. 

“ Whether he had or not, doesn’t signify in the 
present controversy,” replied Mrs. Dainty, still 
showing a great deal of angry excitement. “I chose 
to send away an offensive, up-start, American girl, 
who didn’t know her place, and who kept the chil- 
dren by the ears half of the time; and take in her 
stead an accomplished, middle-aged lady, with 
years and experience on her side. I have no ques- 
tion in regard to my husband’s acquiescence; and, 
therefore, shall not permit you to hector me on the 
subject. So, pray, Uncle John, spare me any fur- 
ther annoyance! It will only tend to produce, in 
both of us, a state of unkindness.”’ 

“Where so much is at stake, I must venture 
much,” said Mr. Fleetwood. “I pray you in turn 
be not offended, if I press.you on this subject. The 
love I bear for you and these children will not let 
me keep silence. You have strangely misapprehen- 
ded Florence Harper. She——” 

“Uncle John!" Mrs. Dainty interrupted the old 
gentleman. “I have shut the door against her; so 
let her name die in this house. I shall not consent 
to canvass with you either her good or evil qualities. 
I know just as much of her as I ever care to know.” 

“What do you know of this Mrs. Jeckyl, to 
whom, in such mad haste, you have given over the 
care of your children? An accomplished English 
lady! Is that the extent of your knowledge? Did 
you ever hear of her before to-day ?” 

“Go on, Uncle John! Go on! I will try to be 
patient!” said Mrs. Dainty, leaning back in her 
chair, and forcing to her lips a smile of resignation. 

“A fig for your patience! Answer me in reason !” 
retorted the old gentleman. 

“T will, when I make you my father confessor, 
but not before. I have no need at present for such 
a ghostly appendage.” 

In this spirit the controversy went on for more 
than half an hour; no advantage whatever being 
gained by Uncle John. Mrs. Dainty said that she 
had tried a governess of his selection, and tried her 
faithfully ; and now she was going to try one of her 
own choosing, and if he talked until doomsday, it 
would not, in the smallest degree, affect her purposes 
in the case. 

Most reluctantly did Mr. Fleetwood consent to 
abandon the argument. He felt that too much was 
at stake. But a woman’s will in the case was, alto- 
gether, too strong for him. Mrs. Dainty had made 
up her mind to have her own way, and all remon- 
strance, argument and persuasion went with her for 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“Such a scene as I have had with that meddle. 
some old uncle of mine!” said Mrs. Dainty to Mrs, 
Jeckyl. The two ladies met in the room of the lat- 
ter, whither Mrs. Dainty repaired as soon as Mr. 
Fleetwood, hopeless of gaining any influence over 
her, had retired, discomfitted, from the field of con- 
troversy. . 

“On what subject?” inquired the new governess. 

“Ob! about you!” said Mrs. Dainty. 

“About me! What about me!” The small, black 
eyes of Mrs. Jeckyl lightened. 

“TI told you that Miss Harper, that abominable 
girl I sent off to-day, was a pet of his.” 

“Ah, yes; I remember. Well, there’s one thing 
very certain, madam ; he’ll find no pet or play-thing 
in me!” There was the look of an ogre in the wo- 
man’s skinny face. “I met him on the stairs an 
hour ago—one glance told me his character. I read 
him like a book.” 

“ How did you read him?” asked Mrs. Dainty. 

“He's an old cot-betty! A thing I despise !” 
said Mrs. Jeckyl, with contempt. 

‘‘ He’s kind-hearted.” Mrs. Dainty uttered a word 
of apology for Uncle John. It came from her lips 
almost unbidden. 

“ Kind-hearted ! Any fool may be kind-hearted !” 
said Mrs. Jeckyl, “and yet be very annoying in his 
folly. I never had much fancy for what are called 
kind-hearted people, by way of apology for a thou- 
sand annoying vices and defects of character.” 

“Uncle John has few defects of character, and no 
vices.” Mrs. Dainty could not help this just de- 
fence of her excellent relative. 

“By your own showing, madam,” said Mrs. 
Jeckyl, affecting a pleasant tone, “ he is very much 
inclined to be meddlesome in your affairs—that I 
call a vice. If you think the appellation too severe, 
you can call the peculiarity by another name. I 
can’t tolerate such men !” 

“T don’t ask your toleration of him. Only avoid, 
if possible, giving offence. For my mother’s sake, 
if not for his own, I must bear with him, and treat 
him with all considerate kindness.” 

“T'll manage him,” said Mrs Jeckyl. “So don’t 
give yourself any trouble about his interference 
with my duties or privileges in the house.” 

There was considerable modification in the tone 
and manner of Mrs. Jeckyl. She saw that she had 
shown her rough side a little too plainly; and that 
there were reasons why Mrs. Dainty could not ignore 
Uncle John altogether. 

“You must bear as kindly as possible with his 
peculiarities. He means well,” said Mrs. Dainty, as 
a very feeling sense of her many obligations to Uncle 
John, past present and to come, grew distinct in her 
mind. ; 

“He won’t trouble me any.” Mrs. Jeckyl smiled 
in a lamb-like way—or rather tried so to smile. 
But the effort was one so unusual to her, that she 
failed in the result; and Mrs. Dainty was in some 
doubt as to the meaning of the curious expression 
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that came into the woman’s face. She had visited 
the room of Mrs. Jeckyl, for the purpose of having 
a very free talk about Uncle John, and also for the 
purpose of settling with that lady some very deci- 
ded plans of operation in regard to him. But the 
spirit in which Mrs. Jeckyl showed herself disposed 
to act, rather cooled her ardor, and set her to think- 
ing in a new direction. 

The conference closed almost abruptly, and little 
to the satisfaction of either party. Mrs. Dainty 
more than half repented of her hasty action, in tak- 
ing this strange woman into her house, and giving 
over her children to a guardianship and an influence 
that might be for evil instead of good. When her 
husband questioned her, she put as bold a face upon 
the matter as was possible—d ing Miss Har- 
per in unmeasured terms, and extolling the educa- 
ted, accomplished English lady, whom she had been 
so fortunate as to secure in her place. 

“Tt is best, sometimes, to let well-enough alone,” 
said Mr. Dainty, on learning from his wife the 
change she had seen proper to make in a matter of 
so much importance. “And I think Miss Harper 
was, at least, well enough.” 

This was all he remarked, and Mr. Dainty saw 
it best to leave the matter, so far as he was con- 
cerned, just there. His easy indifference left her 
generally free to do about as she pleased ; so, when- 
ever he failed of prompt acquiescence in any course 
she designed to take, she pursued the easy policy of 
not disturbing his mind on the subject. 

“Oh, she’s hateful! I'll geta gun and shoot her!” 
It was little George who thus freely expressed his 
indignant appreciation of the new governess. He 
was talking to Madeline; and they were near 
enough to their mother’s door to be heard distinctly. 

“T wish Miss Harper was back again,” said Ma- 
deline. Her voice had a mournfnl sound in the 
ears of Mrs. Dainty. “I loved her so.” 

“Miss Harper was good, but this old woman is 
hateful. What made you sit in her lap, and lean 
your head against her?” 

“I,don't know. I couldn’t help it,” replied Made- 
line, still speaking in a kind of plaintive way. “I 
wish mother would send her out of the house. I’m 
afraid of her.” 

“I'm not afraid of her!” spoke out little George 
boldly. “And I don’t mean to say a single lesson.” 

“That won’t be right,” said Madeline. “ She is 
our teacher, you know.” 

“She isn’t my teacher, if I don’t choose—and I 
don’t choose,” responded young America. “I'll say 
my lessons to Miss Harper; and I won’t say them 
to anybody else.” 

“ Madeline, dear!” It was a new voice, among 
the interlocutors, and the tones sent 8 strange thrill 
among the nerves of Mrs. Dainty. 

All was silent for some moments. The presence 
of the new-comer seemed to have thrown a spell 
over the children. 

“Come, dear; I want to show you something 
beautiful I have in my room.” 
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Mrs, Dainty sat breathlessly still, listening. There 
was the sound as of a child rising slowly from the 
floor. 

“Come, George.” It was the same voice. 

“Ain’t a going to!’ was the quick, sturdy reply. 

“Yes, George—come. I’ve got some beautiful 
things up in my room.” 

“Don’t go, Madeline!” said George. ‘“ She’s got 
a snake up there, and it'll bite you!. I saw it as I 
passed her door !” 

“You wicked little wretch!” exclaimed Mrs. Jec- 
kyl, thrown for a moment off of her guard. ‘“ How 
dare you utter such a falsehood !” 

“Mother!” It was the voice of Madeline, and 
its low tones came to Mrs. Dainty’s ears with such 
an appealing fear in them, that she repressed only 
by a strong effort an impulse to rush forth into 
the passage, and catch the child up in her arms. 
But she sat still and listened. 

“Don’t go, Maddy!” persisted George, nothing 
daunted. “She Aas got aenake there. I saw it.” 

Awild ery of fear now broke from the lips of Ma- 
deline, that went thrilling through the house. Mre. 
Dainty sprung from her room, and caught the child 
from Mrs. Jeckyl'’s grasp. As she did so Madeline 
shrunk against and clung to her, while her whole 
frame quivered as you have felt a bird quiver in 
your hand. 

“What ails you, dear?” Mrs. Dainty laid her 
face down upon the child’s face, and spoke very 
tenderly. 

“It’s that wicked little boy of yours!” said Mrs. 
Jeckyl, “ who has been frightening her with the 
story of a snake in my room. How dare you do so, 
sir !” 

“ Well, so you have !” persisted little Don’t Care. 
“Tsaw it. There it isnow in your bosom! See! 
If its head isn’t peeping out alongside of your neck!” 

It was now Mrs. Jeckyl’s turn to start and look 
frightened. So natural and earnest was the boy’s 
tones, that even she was for a moment deceived, 
and clutched convulsively at the imaginary snake. 

“Too bad!” she exclaimed, recovering herself. 
“Too bad!” 

Others soon joined the little group at the door of 
Mrs. Dainty’s chamber; for the cry of Madeline 
had reached every ear in the dwelling. Among the 
first to arrive was Uncle John. 

“She did it!” cried George, pointing to Mrs. 
Jeckyl. “She did it!” 

“ Did what?” asked Uncle John. 

“Frightened Maddy! She’s got a snake in her 
bosom! Take care !” 

“ A snake!” Unele John looked puzzled. 

“T saw it inher room; and she’s got it in her 
bosom now,” persisted the little fellow, quite de- 
lighted in observing the storm he had raised, and 
more delighted at the discomfiture of the enemy. 

“You wicked little wretch!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Jeckyl, advancing towards the boy. 

George glided behind Uncle John, and peering 
out from his place of refuge, made a new attack. 
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“They're in her eyes now! Don’t let her come 
near you, sister Aggy! Take care, papa! Old 
snake! She's the mother of snakes! See! They're 
crawling all over her !” 

A tiger, about to spring upon his victim, could 
not have glared with two more cruel eyes than those 
that sought the form of little George. 

“Silence!” cried Mr. Dainty, who had joined the 
excited company. “Silence!” he repeated sternly, 
as George attempted to speak again. ‘ What does 
all this mean ?” 

“Tt simply means,” said Mrs. Jeckyl, with forced 
composure, “ that this little boy of yours has fright- 
ened his sister with an improbable story of a snake 
inmy room. He seems to have a fruitful imagina- 
tion, as he now multiplies the snake by a score, and 
covers my body with them.” 

Uncle John now observed Madeline, who stood 
with her face hidden upon her mother’s bosom, and 
shrinking very closely to her, turn her head slowly, 
and look at Mrs. Jeckyl. Her countenance was pale, 
and her eyes had a strange, almost terrified expres- 
sion. She gave only a single glance, and then hid 
her face again, while a low shudder was seen pervad- 
ing her body. 

“Tt is plain,” said Uncle John, taking advantage 
of the singular state of affairs presented, and address- 
ing the new governess, “that your efforts to gain in- 
fluence over these children have been unsuccessful 
and that, judging from the present state of affairs’ 
such efforts, in the future, will be hopeless. My ad- 
vice to you, therefore, is to retire immediately.” 

“T have no knowledge of you, sir, in the case,” 
replied Mrs. Jeckyl, growing at once self-possessed, 
and speaking with dignity. ‘Iam here, under regu- 
lar engagement with Mrs. Dainty, to perform a ser- 
vice to her children, for which I hold myself entire- 
ly competent, and to recede from which under the 
reaction of simple child’s-play like this, I am not in 
the least inclined. Am I covered with snakes, sir?” 

“ Not literally,” replied Uncle John. 

“Not literally! What am I to understand, sir, 
by your words?” 

“Simply, the meaning they convey to your mind. 
Nothing more.” 


“Are there snakes in my eyes?” The woman 
was losing her forced composure. 
“Say yes, Uncle John! Say yes,!” Spoke out 


little George. 

“Tf you look into a mirror, you can see for your- 
self,” replied the old gentleman, who now, that he 
had come fairly into conflict with the stranger, de- 
termined to adopt any mode of warfare that would 
drive her from the house. “I don’t wonder that 
your frightened Madeline.” 

“Uncle John!’ Mrs. Dainty now made a feeble 
effort to speak in favor of her new governess. “ This 
is insufferable! Am I to have no control in my 
own house! Are people to be insulted ——” 

“Oh, mother! Mother! Send her away !” 

It was Madeline who interrupted Mrs. Dainty, as 
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she lifted her face with a look of such pleading fear 
that it checked her utterance. And the shudder 
that thrilled the child’s frame was so strong that it 
sent the blood coldly to her mother’s heart. 

“Madam!” Mr. Dainty now assumed the con- 
trolling power, and spoke to Mrs. Jeckyl like a man 
who was in earnest; “ after this scene you cannot re- 
main here in any comfort to yourself, nor in any 
acceptance in our family. I beg you, therefore, to 
retire from the house; and at once.” 

“Sir——.”’ Mrs. Jeckyl made an effort to reply, 
but Mr. Dainty would have no parley with her. 
‘* Madeline,” he said, laying his hand upon his wife, 
and speaking very firmly, “ go into your room with 
Maddy and George, and you, Agnes, leave us.” 

There was no hesitation on the part of any thus 
addressed, for all, except George, were more than 
glad to get out of the presence of Mrs. Jeckyl. He, 
little rebel! as he went at his father’s bidding, 
looked back over his shoulder, and called out-—— 

“Snakes! Snakes!” 

As soon as Mrs. Jeckyl was alone with Mr. Dainty 
and Uncle John, and found herself without any 
chance of holding the place she was, in reality, 
particularly desirous to retain, she gave full course 
to her indignant feelings, and, for some minutes, 
poured forth a torrent of mad invective. Nota 
single word was said in reply; and so, like one beat- 
ing the air, she soon exhausted herself. Her de- 
parture was like the lifting of a storm-cloud from 
the dwelling of Mr. Dainty; but, the storm did not 
pass without leaving some traces of its evil work. 
Scarcely had Mr. Dainty seen this woman beyond 
the threshold, ere he was startled by a cry of dis- 
tress from his wife, and the eager calling of his name. 
On reaching the chamber from which her voice 
came, he saw Madeline lying upon the bed, pale and 
deathly in appearance; and when he laid his hands 
upon her, he found that she was rigid and insensi- 
ble! T. S.A. 

(10 BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Tae OrxeR S1pz.—Once in a happy home, a sweet 
bright baby died. On the evening of the day, when 
the children gathered around their mother, all sit- 
ting very sorrowful, Alice, the eldest said: 

“Mother, you took all the care of the baby while 
she was here, and you carried and held her in your 
arms all the while she was ill; now, mother, who 
took her on the other side?” 

“On the other side of what, Alice?” 

“On the other side of death; who took the baby 
on the other side, mother? She was so little she 
could not go alone.” 

* Jesus met her there,” answered the mother. “It 
is he who took little children in his arms to bless 
them, and said, ‘Suffer them to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven.’ He took the baby on the other side.” 
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Boys’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 





MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“How six it is.” The wind frills up the long 
summer grass, and rustles through the great swaying 
willow under which I am sitting, just as softly as 
that other breeze comes up the years that lie in the 
shadow of the past, and stirs my heart, with the old 
memories it brings with it. 

Twelve years ago I sat here justasIdonow. I 
ain greatly changed, but all around me is the same. 
The far off hills, with their blue misty tops, half 
swathed in folds of white clouds—the green mea- 
dows with the country sunshine, flashing like sweet 
thoughts all about them, and nearer the old grey 
stones, and the cool water splashing down softly on 
the white pebbles. I remember it all. 

“ Mother,” I need not whisper the name so low; 
for there is none to hear me but the birds in the top 
of the great willow, and it will not disturb her slum- 
ber. No, no, though I sit here with one arm wrapped 
closely around the grave, where the tears of my 
manhood are dropping thick and fast, as the tears 
of my childhood dropped on her bosom; I know 
she will not awaken. 

I remember it as though it had all happened this 
morning—how her cool, soft fingers used to drop like 
snow flakes on my hair, and her lips murmur sweet 
blessings over me with every night-fall. Oh! Iam a 
rich mannow! The dews of night fall on my broad 
acres, and the spray of the far Pacific washes this 
moment the keels of my proud ships; but I would 
give many a goodly acre, many a treasure that sleeps 
deep in the holds, to lie down one night under the 
old garret rafters, with that sweet seraph-face bend- 
ing over me with its prayerful kiss, just as it used 
to. 

Mother! mother! the daisies of a score of sum- 
mers have bloomed and fallen above your grave, 
but your memory slumbers deep and sacred in the 
heart of your boy still. - The memory of your pray- 
ers and counsels have been with him in the long way 
that his feet has trodden, and he has some cause to 
thank you for this now! 

Look over the shining bastions, sainted mother, 
and see me as I lie here, with my cheeks pillowed in 
the cool, moist grass. Here, only here, casting off all 
my manhood, I can be a child again, for the world 
will never know me as you have known me, dear- 
est mother. 

We shall know each other up there, too, where the 
snowy blossoms never wither, on the everlasting 
hills, and the autumn never braids its scarlet fring- 
ing through the green of the eternal summer. Your 
boy will come to you, and from that land which is 
ufar off, we shall go no more out forever, Mother. 

















AN EXQUISITE STORY BY LAMARTINE. 


In the tribe of Neggdeh there was a horse whose 
fame was spread far and near; and a Bedouin of 
another tribe, by name Daher, desired extremely to 
possess it. Having offered in vain for it his camels 
and his whole wealth, he hit at length upon the fol- 
lowing device, by which he hoped to gain the object 
of his desire. 

He resolved to stain his face with the juice of an 
herb, to clothe himself in rags, to tie his legs and 
neck together, so as to appear like a lame beggar. 
Thus equipped, he went to wait for Naber, the owner 
of the horse, who, he knew, was to pass that way. 
When he saw Naber approaching on his beautiful 
steed, he cried out in a weak voice: 

“T am @ poor stranger; for three days I have 
been unable to move from this point to seek for 
food. I am dying—help, and Heaven will reward 
you!” 

The Bedouin kindly offered to take him upon his 
horse and carry him home; but the rogue replied: 
“T cannot rise: I have no strength left.” 

Naber, touched with pity, dismounted, led his 
horse to the spot, and with great difficulty set the 
seeming beggar upon his back. But no sooner did 
Daher feel himself in the saddle than he set spurs 
to the horse and galloped off, calling out as he did 
so: “It is I, Daher: I have got the horse, and am 
off with it!” 

Naber called out to him to stop and listen. Cer- 
tain of not being pursued, he halted at a short dis- 
tance from Naber, who was armed with a spear. 

“ You have taken my horse,” said Naber. “Since 
Heaven has willed it, I wish you joy with it; but I 
do conjure you never to tell how you obtained it.” 

“And why not?” said Daher. 

“Because,” said the noble Arab, “another man 
might be really ill, and men would fear to help 
him. You would be the cause of many refusing to 
perform an act of charity, for fear of being duped 
as I have been.” 

Struck with shame at these words, Daher was 
silent for a moment; then springing from the horse, 
returned it to its owner, embracing him. Naber 
made him accompany him to his tent, where they 
spent a few days together and became friends for life. 


CHEMICAL ExPERIMENTS.—Subaqueous Combus. 
twon.—Drop a small piece of phosphorus into a tum- 
bler full of hot water, and force a stream of oxygen 
immediately upon it, from a bladder furnished with 
a stopcock and jet. The most brilliant combustion 
imaginable will be produced under water. 

Combustion of Charcoal—Pour some dry char- 
coal, newly made and newly powdered, into a jar 
containing chlorine gas; a very beautiful combus- 
tion will take place. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 








AN EASY DEATH. 

Nort the least of all the rewards of a life of syste- 
matic temperance, is that of an easy death. The 
whole machinery of the body wears out together. 
Its fly-wheels and its rollers, its cogs, its seapements, 
and its springs, lose all their power by equal and 
slow degrees. No one part runson in the full vigor 
of its newness, while others are wholly incapacitated. 
“He suffered a thousand deaths in his last illness,” 
is the familiar description of the closing scene of 
many. And why? Because one part of the com- 
plicated machinery had worn out before its time, 
from having been overtasked, or had been made a 
wreck of, by destructive habits or exposures. It is 
the being “temperate in all things” to which the 
sacred Scriptures attach the blessing of the life that 
now is, as well as of that whichis tocome: to which 
we may allowably attach the meaning, enjoyment 
of to-day, exemption from suffering on to-morrow. 
Present health and an easy death are the uniform 
perquisites of those who obey the Scripture injunc- 
tion in the love of it. 

No less a violation of the inflexible law of our 
being is it to wear out the throat by vociferous 
preaching; or the voice organs by injudicious sing- 
ing ; or the brain by ruthless habits of mental appli- 
ances; or the eyes by persistence in night study; or 
the imagination by unlicensed delving into the “ hid- 
den wisdom,” in order to be wise above that which 

, 8 written ; or the stomach by taxing it daily with a 
labor it was never formed to accomplish; or the 
hands themselves or feet by imposing a task on their 
capabilities which they were never made to endure ; 
we say these are no less infractions of physical law 
than are wilful violations of written moral precepts. 
As to the latter, we have an “ Advocate” who can 
“clear” us; from the former no power can deliver, 
short of the miraculous, and that, it is useless to ex- 
pect. 

It is the regular and temperate who live long. It 
is the very old who die without sickness or pain— 
whose lamp of light goes out as gently as the last 
flicker of an expiring candle. Cornaro died at 
ninety-six, without the illness of a day. Old Aunt 
Hay died among the nineties, without the sickness 
of an hour. The Rev. Mr. Davies, of England, had 
no disease of any kind during his life, except poor 
sight, and died at the age of a hundred and five. 

If, then, we covet an “easy death,” as to the body, 
let us obey the Book of books in being TEMPERATE 
IN ALL THINGS. 

And more, if we would “ die easy” as to the more 
immortal part, the soul, let us still cling to the 
guardianship of that sacred volume, and be like 
Cornelius, men “without gutle,” striving “to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward God and 
tuward men.” —[Hall’s N. Y. Journal of Health. 
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THROAT AIL CAUSES. 

A RESPECTED correspondent writes: “I took cold 
three weeks ago, preaching in adraught. It affected 
my throat and ears also, so that in speaking I was 
annoyed by a jingling kind of sound. I was foolish 
in taking it as I did.” We replied in part, “ Preach- 
ing in a draugtht has destroyed many a valuable 
clergyman. You should make up your mind never 
to do it again. Stand in the corner of the room. Is 
it likely that the effect of any given sermon is worth 
a minister’s life, when he otherwise might have lived 
twenty years longer, with the chances of repeating 
this effect thousands of times? Why don’t you 
preachers study ecclesiastical economy more? 

We must say that clergymen many times act as if 
they were made out of steel, as if their health was 
impregnable, and that nothing could effect it injuri- 
ously. They ought to remember that they have no 
charmed lives, and that their only secure shield 
against the shafts of disease and death, which fly 
around all at every step, isa RATIONAL CARE.—[ JB. 


WAX MODELLERS POISONED. 

Some curious circumstances which have recently 
forced themselves into notice—all-important to 
health and even to life, and yet connected with the 
elegant arts—make us feel it our duty to call atten- 
tion to the nature of those facts in which they have 
originated. The art of modelling fruit and flowers 
in wax appears, at the first view, as innocent as it is 
interesting, and not only at the first view, but even 
after long practice. Who would think of harm or 
danger in so engaging a pursuit? Nevertheless, poi- 
son lurks in the labor, like some insect with fatal 
sting within the bosom of the rose. The colors 
used in the delicate wax are of the most deleterious 
nature, and, insinuating their influences within the 
pores of the skin, so circulate through the body, and 
in this way seriously affect health, and sometimes 
life itself. We may instance that the white wax 
contains white lead, the green wax copper, the yel- 
low wax chrome yellow, and the orange wax chrome 
yellow and vermilion. Our warning ought to be 
supported by some evidence, and we are sorry to be 
able to give it. A modeller in wax, who had taught 
the art for about a quarter of a century, has often 
experienced complete paralysis of the hands and 
arms, and has frequently been afflicted with ulcera- 
tions of the throat and total loss of voice. Fora 
time the causes of these maladies remained unsus- 
pected, but continued observation satisfied his medi- 
cal adviser that these distressing and dangerous 
symptoms were all attributable to the poison, im- 
bibed within the system, from the materials he was 
constantly using in the progress of his professional 
labors. The subtle ingredient, entering through the 
pores of his hands, permeated through the whole 
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body; the mischief being aggravated by the occa- 
sional application of the fingers to the lips. This 
gentleman, in the course of a long experience in the 
practice of his art, has known several young ladies 
who have suffered from attacks of partial paralysis 
of the hands and arms. These cases have arisen 
where a great interest in the pursuit has led toa 


aaa 


continued application, without the least suspicion 
being entertained of any injurious consequences. We 
are not writing to frighten ladies from gne of their 
most elegant occupations, but only to recommend 
greater caution in the practice. Too long a time 
should not be devoted to it, and ablutions of the 
hands ought to follow close, as an invariable rule 





Hints FOR HovUSEKEEPERS. 





Tra BEST IN THE EvenING.—Tea, as the morn- 
ing beverage, when breakfast forms a good sub- 
stantial meal, upon which the powers of the day of 
meeting the various chances and changes of life 
depend, provided it be not too strong, is much to be 
recommended; but when individuals eat little, coffee 
certainly supports them in a more decided manner ; 
and, besides this, tea, without a certain quantity of 
solid aliment, is much more likely to influence the 
nervous systems. Some persons, if they drink tea 
in the morning and coffee at night, suffer much in 
the animal spirits and in power of enjoyment of the 
pleasures of society; but if they reverse the sys- 
tem, and take coffee in the morning and tea at night, 
they reap benefit from the change; for the coffee, 
which to them in the morning is nutritious, becomes 
a stimulus at night; and the tea, which acts as a 
dilutent at night, gives nothing to support exertions 
during the day. 

Artuur’s Patent Sevr-Seatine Fruit Cans 
AND JARS.—In answer to numerous inquiries from 
our lady friends, in all parts of the country, as to 
which are the best self-sealing cans and jars for put- 
ting up fresh fruit, we say, unhesitatingly, Arthur’s ; 
and our advice is to use no other. Arthur’s, which have 
stood the test for two years, have advantages over 
all the rest, being easiest to use, and most reliable. 
Since last season, important improvements have 
been made in these cans and jars, and new materials 
introduced—the enterprising manufucturers being 
determined to meet the widest demand, and suit the 
most varied tastes. Besides tin, they are made of 
glass, white queensware, and fire and acid proof 
cane colored stome-ware; and the sizes vary from 
pints to gallons—nesting to secure economy in trans- 
portation. That all may know these cans and jars 
by sight, we will mention that they are entirely 
open at the top, around which is a channel filled 
with cement, and are ready for sealing when offered 
for sale. After the vessel is ‘filled with fruit, the 
cover sinks into this ring of cement, and the work 
of hermetical sealing is done. The whole operation 
is so simple that it may be performed by a child. 

We need say nothing of the superiority of fresh 
fruit, put up in self-sealing cans and jars, over the 








old-fashioned, insipid preserves. Few good house- 
keepers now waste their time and money in spoiling 
their fruit by saturating it with sugar, and thus de- 
stroying its flavor. But especial pride is taken in 
showing the perfect manner in which the choicest 
flavored fruits can be kept fresh for winter use. 

Arthur’s cats and jars, we would remark, are 
manufactured in Philadelphia by Messrs. Arthur, 
Burnham, & Gilroy, at their extensive establishment 
corner of Tenth and George Streets, and are for sale 
by storekeepers throughout the United States.— 
[Godey’s Lady’s Book. 





BakeED Rocx-Fisn Anp Bass.—Having the fish 
well cleaned, score with deep gashes, and lard with 
slices of salt pork. Make a stuffing of bread-crumbs 
seasoned with butter, green summer-savory and 
sage, cut fine with the scissors, pepper, salt, and, if 
you like, other spices. Fill the body of the fish 
with stuffing. Sew up, bringing it into a curve; 
lay it in a deep dish, or dripping pan, on slices of 
salt pork; pour over a teacupful of sweet, rich 
cream, and bake in an oven heated for bread, from 
forty to fifty minutes. 





Suet may be kept a year, thus: choose the firm- 
est and most free from skin or veins, remove all 
traces of these, put the suet in a saucepan at some 
distance from the fire, and let it melt gradually; 
when melted, pour it into a pan of cold spring wa- 
ter; when hard, wipe it dry, fold it in white paper, 
put in a linen bag, and keep it in a cool, dry place ; 
when used it must be scraped, and will make an 
excellent crust with or without butter. 





To Taxes Ink Ovr or Musuiin.—Dip the part 
stained with ink into cold water. Then fill a small 
basin with boiling water, and on the top place a 
pewter plate; lay the muslin upon the plate, strew 
salts of lemon or tartaric acid upon the ink spot 
rubbing it in with the bowl of a spoon; the spot 
will then immediately disappear 

Cur GuAss should be rubbed with a damp sponge 
dipped in whiting, then brush this off with a clean 
brush, and wash the vessel in cold water. 
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Sizyt: or, Out of the Shadow Into the Sun. By 
Martha Russell. Philadelphia: J. W. Bradley. 
A beautiful story, very sweetly told. It reminds 

us of Miss Wetherell’s writings; not’ that it is by 
any means an imitation, but there is the same truth- 
fulness and vigor in describing country-life, the 
same purity of style, and high and holy teaching. 
Sentences that are perfect gems in themselves con- 
stantly arrest the eye; and amid this string of jewels 
shines out the following: “It was one of those 
hours in which, by the grace of God, the cross, so 
long and patiently borne, slips from the weary 
shoulders, and becomes a support; while the soul 
takes in the past and the future, and girds itself for 
the struggle of life.” Inthe early part of the book 
is given a beautiful legend of a mountaineer to 
whom, on a fearfully dark, tempestuous night, there 
came a traveller with earnest entreaties that he 
would carry him across the swollen torrent, at the 
same time saying that he had nothing wherewith to 
reward him. The mountaineer shrank from the 
dangerous task; but when the traveller begged him 
“for Christ’s sake” to grant his request, he could 
no longer refuse, but plunged into the stream with 
his burden. Toilsome and- discouraging was that ; 
battle with the angry waves ; but the goal was finally 
reached in safety. “Then, for one moment, a crown 
of dazzling light encircled the head of the traveller, 
making the wild scene distinctly visible; and as 
the darkness again closed round him, he heard a 
voice, coming as it were from the clouds above him, 
of most heavenly sweetness, saying: ‘Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these little ones, 
ye have done it unto me.” * * * This story made 
a deep impression upon Sibyl, and she sits often as 
now, thinking how blessed must have been the lot 
of that poor man, thus to have borne the burden of 
the Lord.” It influenced the whole after-life of 
the heroine, and the book is just what might be ex- 
pected in consequence. We wish there were more 
books like “ Sibyl.” 


Tue Worup’s Own. By Julia Ward Howe, Author 
of “ Passion Flowers,” and “ Words for the Hour.” 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

We do not like this book. It isa highly-wrought 
story of a young village girl, betrayed and forsaken 
by a gay nobleman, who plunges still deeper in in- 
famy for the sake of revenge. Leonora’s passionate 
avowals to her lover, at the commencement of the 
story, are not consistent with generally established 
ideas of womanly delicacy, and we think that she 
was quite as much to blame for her misfortunes as 
the count. She was a very bold girl, and ended by 
being a very depraved woman. The volume con- 
tains passages of exquisite beauty, and Lorenzo's 
defence of woman has rarely, if ever, been sur- 


passed. 
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BrioGRAPHICAL AND Historical SKETCHES. By 
T. Babington Macaulay. New York: D. Apple. 
ton & Co. 

One of the most tantalizing books we have ever 
read. The “sketches” begin and end in the most 
abrupt manner, and are evidently slices cut from a 
more lengthy work. Perhaps the most interesting 
and most complete of these short biographies is that 
of Join Bunyan, which we saw transferred to the 
pages of “Harger.” The names of Atterbury, John- 
son, Swift, Montague, Penn, and other notorieties, 
with an extensive sprinkling of royalty, from James 
the First to Anne, figure in the collection; and these 
different personages are handled according to the 
prejudices of the author. The martyred Archbishop 
Laud is dismissed with somewhat less than a page 
of abuse; reminding us strongely of the fable of the 
dying lion whom even the ass could insult with im: 
punity. 

CHARITY OF THE Primitive CuurcHES. By Rev. 
Stephen Chastel, of Geneva, (Switzerland.) Trans- 
lated by G. A. Matile. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

This is a pretty dry book, on a subject that might 
be made very interesting. The author goes back to 
the days of our Lord upon earth, and cites, the apos- 
tles and their followers as examples of true chari- 
ty, and proves by this means the insecure founda- 
tion of all Socialist societies and Brook Farm 
phantasies. The writer shows very plainly what is 
and what is 2ot charity, and produces many impor- 
tant references to establish his assertions. 

Tue QuEENS oF ScoTLAND By Agnes Strickland. 
New York: Harper & Brotheres. 

This is the sixth volume, and commences with the 
coronation of the baby-king, after the forced abdi- 
cation of his unfortunate mother. Miss Strickland’s 
histories are always intensely interesting, and the 
oft told story of “Mary Queen of Scots’ is pre- 
sented by her in still more attractive guise. Miss 
Strickland assumes the questioned fact of Mary’s 
innocence, and defends her position with much elo- 
quence and power. 

Tue Cuitp’s Book or Nature. By Worthington 
Hooker, M. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
We have an unusual number of school-books, this 

month, and we suppose that the season has some- 
thing to do with it; for as, at the time we write this, 
everything green is budding forth, it may not be 
deemed an inappropriate time for the young idea to 
shoot. The Child’s Book of Nature is divided in- 
to three parts, and one of which, as the author says, 
can be had separately by those who desire it. The 
three parts treat of plants, animals, and air, water, 
heat, light, &c.; written in an agreeable style, and 
illustrated by numerous engravings. The book is 
tastefully bound, and isa pretty and useful present 
for a child. 
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Lire Scenes From Mission Frerps. By E. D. 

Moore. New York: Charles Scribner. 

These gleanings form a very interesting volume. 
Many anecdotes are related showing the power of 
the Gospel on what seems most unfruitful soil; and 
the very Jiteral interpretation given by the poor 
heathen to the words of the Book of Life, especially 
to the commandments “Love your enemies,” and 
“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,” may well shame those who consider them- 
selves “ the children of light.” Many of the stories 
are very affecting; and it is a book that may be 
read by all with profit. The extracts are taken 
from the missionary records of various denomina- 
tions, and arranged under various heads, with an 
introduction by the Rey. Hubbard Winslow. 

Tae Ottve Branca; or, White Oak Farm. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

One of those books whose name is legion. The 
author professes, in his preface, to give a true pic- 
ture of the long-agitated subject of slavery—a state 














to déstruetion by a fiend incarnate, Gant Gurley, 
who is robber, murderer, pirate, and everything 
else atrocious. The court of Lucifer has a “sitting,” 
for the purpose of inventing gambling, and the 
reader is treated to the conversation of demons. 
The story is heavy in the exteme, and we see no 
earthly excuse for writing it. 


Scnoot Amusements. By N. W. Taylor Root. 
New York; A. S. Barnes § Co. 
This is a book of gymnastics, school management, 
&c., illustrated with plates, and executed in a very 
satisfactory manner. 


Tue SATInES OF JUVENAL AND Persivs. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. New York: Harper 
Brothers. % 

Another valuable work from the learned pen of 
Professor Anthon. It is accompanied by English 
notes, critical and explanatory, from the best com- 
mentators, and illustrated by an engraving of Juve- 
nal himself. Not having enjoyed the pleasure of 


which he thinks is sanctioned by Scripture. He 3 his acquaintance, we are unable to say whether 
gives the abuses as well as the uses, placing both é it is a good likeness or not; but the task to which 


sides before the reader. This idea is carried out in 


Professor Anthon has applied himself is certainly 


eather 2 commonplace manner. There is a quick- § executed in a most happy manner. A very short 
tempered, but good-hearted elderly gentleman—a § life of Juvenal precedes the Satires, and the volume 


charming young lady daughter, who is always “look- 
ing archly ” at some one—a self-sufficient house- 
keeper, on the stereotyped plan—“ a likely young 
man,” the lover of the daughter—a brutal slave- 
holder—and slaves, victims, &c., ad infinitum. All 
these are put together in the usual style; and some 
persons will doubtless find it a very readable book. 
lire Pictures From A Pastor’s Nore-Boor. 

By Robert Turnbull; author of “Christ in His- 

tory,” “The Genius of Scotland,’ &. New 

York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 

A very solemn theological work, consisting princi- 
pally of arguments with skeptics, and written, we 
should think, by a person of very little imagina- 
tion. Still, the book is essentially good in its aim, 
and concludes with some very affecting little 
sketches. 

Tue BorpEer Rover. By Emerson Bennett, au- 
thor of “Clara Moreland,” “ Viola,” &c., &c., &. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 

Another volume of the kind of life that Mr. Ben- 
nett is so well skilled. to paint. Indians, prairies, 
wolves, buffaloes, adventures, dangers, and surpri- 
ses, are all properly adjusted, and turn out a story 
peculiarly calculated to please excitement-lovers. 
It is written in the form of autobiography, and 
illustrated with a very spirited engraving. 

Gant Guruey; or, The Trappers of Umbagoy. A 
Tale of Border Life. By D. P. Thompson, au- 
thor of “May Martin,” “The Green Mountain 
Boys,” “The Rangers,” &. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 

This is a dreadful book, indeed, and quite an old 
story. A merchant ruined by gambling, and led on 
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is gotten up in an exceedingly appropriate style. 
How to Benave. New York: Fowler §& Wells. 


We should like to know who the exceedingly sen- 
sible person is that writes all these very proper lit- 
tle books. We have had “The Complete Letter 
Writer ;” we have been told “How to Talk,” and 
now we are kindly instructed “ How to Behave.” 
The little volume tells us how to bathe, how to 
dress, how to eat, and what to eat, and how to do 
almost every thing that zs done, for the very mode- 
rate price of thirty cents. ‘“ Lives there a man with 
soul dead” as not to pay this to be transformed into 
a gentleman? 


Dr. Kane's First Arctic Exploration—A new 
edition of Dr. Kane’s first Arctic Expedition, uni- 
form in typographic style and beauty of illustra- 
tion, has been issued by Messrs. Childs and Peter- 
son, and will find its way rapidly into the hands of 
that large class of readers in whose mind the more 
recent work has excited an intense interest in every 
thing appertaining to the desolate regions of the 
frozen North. The recent demise of the heroic au- 
thor, in the early ripeness of manhood, and when 
both the old and the new worlds were ready to crown 
him with unfading laurels, gives to this volume a 
new and touching interest. 


Poems by Gerald Massey —Uniform with Tenny- 
son and Longfellow, we have from the press of Tick- 
nor & Co. a volume of some of the most vigorous, 
as well as some of the most tender lyrics in the lan- 


guage. 





Chitors Department. 


SOMETIME, etc. 

“On, dear! Ihope you're satisfied now, Mr. Fern, 
You've spilled the water all over my lawn, which 
Bridget was half the morning doing up for me; and 
that’s all you care,” and with an angry jerk, anda 
frown that disfigured a face which eowdd look very 
sweet, Mrs. Fern rose up, and shook the drops which 
had fallen from her husband’s glass. 


Now Mr. Fern was by no means a perfect man. I $ 


presume he was, on the whole, a pretty fair sample 
of the average of husbands; but he certainly was 
not one of those very few who could take cross 
words and general fault-finding patiently. 

“Keep your dress out of the way next time, then, 
Mrs. Fern, if you don’t want it soiled ; it’ll save that 
and your temper, too, I hope,” and the gentleman 
placed the offending glass on the table, and left the 
room. 

A robin was singing softly by the open window, 
and the still afternoon sunshine dashed in through 
the thick peach boughs, and broke on the floor. 

Perhaps it was these things, and perhaps it was 
the soft hand of her good angel, that dropped the 
thought in Mrs. Fern’s heart, but she certainly felt 
sorry a few moments Jater that she had spoken so 
angrily. She was still a young wife, and the daily 
tangles and discords of married life had not ob- 
literated the memory of that time when it was full 
of love and harmony; when petty tempers, and 
harsh words, and little rudenesses, had never come 
between her and the man whom she surely loved 
better than any one on earth. 

“T declare it’s too bad,” murmured the lady, sew- 
ing away very rapidly atthe handkerchief she was 
hemming for her husband. “Robert and I must 
stop talking in this perpetual fault-finding way to 
each other. I suppose it’s partly my fault, but dear 
me! he needn’t take everything I say in such dud- 
geon. 

‘*T wouldn’t have believed the first year we were 
married, that matters would ever have come to this 
pass. I must make an effort some time to bring 
back the old gentleness and harmony. I suspect 
I'm a little quick-tempered, and so, surely, is Ro- 
bert. 

“No matter! we'll make it all right, sometime.” 
Ah, poor mistaken wife! sitting there so peacefully 
in the midst of that summer sunshine, taking that 
lie to your heart. 

Has not six years of wife-hood taught you how 
much easier it is to gain a husband’s love than to re- 
tain it? And not keeping this truth before you, you 
will go on blindly in the way you have begun, until 
little squabbles, and daily disputes, and in open de- 
fiance, and fierce recrimination, and final indiffer- 
ence, it may be Aatred. 
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Sometime! sometime! Never trust it, reader, for 
it is a land of graves, and the ghosts of good resolu- 
tions, and broken promises, stalk through it, forever, 
and forever. 

If August be not the most picturesque of the sum- 
mer months, it is, to our thinking, the grandest, the 
completest. 

Still and majestic she comes before us, and in the 
calm of her face, and the serene glory of her smile, 
we read the language of her warm, throbbing heart 
to humanity. “Itisdone! Itis goud.” 

And so that mighty work, the work of the sum- . 
mer, which the pencil of all the painters, and the 
pens of all the poets that have flushed the earth 
with pictures, and gladdened it with songs, have only 
shadowed forth, is finished ; and autumn, the year’s 
Matron, with her quiet beauty, and her sober ripe- 
ness, comes to take the place of the child and the 
maiden that are gone from us! 

It is something to know what to read; to have 
some guide-mark for selections among piles of books 
that meet one on parlor tables and store counters. 
There is so much published that is of a mere medio- 
cre character, like pleasant, sociable, eossiyy com- 
panions, but which is not inspiring or strengthening, 
which has no especial ministration to our hearts or 
lives. 

But there are few writers whom we never meet 
without they leave their mark upon us. One of 
these is Charles Kingsley. There is good, strong 
old wine for the soul in almost every page that man 
writes. His novels are, what so few novels are, 
nourishing and ennobling. “ ALton Locker,” with its 
fiery heart, its lofty soul, and its pulses throbbing 
with tenderness and pity for humanity, was worth 
ten thousand times ten thousand of its contempo- 
raries. 

Then, to say nothing of “ Yeast,” and “Hypa- 
TIA,” and the poems, there is the author’s last work, 
“Two Years Aco,” whose men and whose women 
are simply men and women, sinning, and suffering, 
struggling and sacrificing; not incarnations of im- 
possible virtue, and goodness, the like of which no- 
body has seen, or shall see, till they behold “the 
faces of the angels who are in Heaven.” 

This is the great charm of “Two Years Aco,” 
its reality, its sympathy with man, as man with 
his passions, his. weakness, his infirmities. In short, 
we wish everybody would read this book. 

Then, thereare Miss Muloch’s novels, every one of 
which is like a glass of cold water to a traveller on 
a burning desert. They areas strong and as pure 
as this, always exalting above all earthly good, or 
honor, or glory, the Right, the Truth; always in- 
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culcating that solemn teaching of the law and the 
prophets, aye, of Jesus of Nazareth, and of our own 
eonsciences: “It shall be well with those who fear 
God.” 

“ Joun HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” with its beautiful 
pictures of domestic life, love, and happiness, ought 
to have made any woman immortal ; and then, the 
hero himself, so strong, so earnest, so self-reliant—in 
short, so wholly and entirely a maN! The one great 
fault, it seems to us, of Miss Muloch’s heroes and 
heroines is, they are “‘ over-much good.” For instance, 
who ever met with just such a man as Ninian 
Graeme? We should have liked him a great deal 
better if he had married Helen at once, instead of 
concealing his affection, and making himself and her 
a world of unnecessary anguish and suffering, for no 
sufficient reasons. We do not agree entirely with Miss 
Muloch that “ when two ways are before thee, and 
thou knowest not which to choose, take that which 
is hardest to thyself.” Sometimes the easier path 
may be the right one, for God is love, and has no 
pleasure in suffering. 

And now, reader, everybody wants some summer 
reading, and nobody has time to read everything. 
The autumn surely will not find you any the worse 
if you take our hints, and become acquainted with 
Charles Kingsley and Miss Muloch. Vv. F. T. 
PERSONAL. 

We hardly know how to express our grateful 
feelings for the numerous letters we are receiving 
from stranger hands and hearts—letters breathing 
so much of affectionate interest. and hearty sympa- 
thy, and encouragement, that we are freshly stimu- 
lated for our monthly duties. 

It is hardly possible to reply respectively to all 
these letters—but they are the sweet, fragrant flow- 
ers gathered along the wayside, from time to time ; 
they are the cool, fresh springs gushing by the road, 
whence we drink and grow strong again. 

And if many of these stranger friends are disap- 
pointed in not receiving the replies they solicit, we 
are sure of their sympathy when they learn we are 
walking in the shadows which death has recently 
gathered around us—that with the dawn of the 
April we laid down, in the morning of her life, one 
who was “the light and joy of our household,” one 
whom we now “name softly as the household name 
of one whom God hath taken.” 

But her brief, beautiful life will, to those who 
knew her, praise her better than her sister’s heart or 
pen can. 

This affliction and much of ill health have inter- 
fered. with our epistolary and other writing. We 
can only pray our friends to excuse us, and assure 
them, if their letters do not all find responses, they 
are laid away in our heart’s-sacred closet. v. F.T. 
WORDS OF PRAISE AND ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Ws are often tempted to make extracts from the 
large numbers: of letters we receive from our sub- 
scribers, who find in the “ Home. Magazine” just the 





kind of reading that_meets the wants of their home 
circles; but the words of praise are usually so strong, 
and the personal references generally so direct, that 
we hardly dare meet the charge of egotism by bring- 
ing them to the light. And yet, we have an interest 
in letting the various members of the great family 
circle in which our Magazine is a visitor, know 
something of each other’s sentiments and feelings. 
We will be pardoned, therefore, for giving the follow- 
ing from a lady in far-off Missouri. She is a 
friend of the Magazine, of long standing. May 
it have thousands of such : 

* Asthe time will soon run out, and the money also, 
that brings my pet Magazine, I hasten to renew both, 
and if every one has the same right to feel proud 
and thankful, for sending more of your excellent 
Magazines into other families as I have, you will be 
kept a little harder at work this year than last; but 
Iam not contended yet. I will continue to plead 
with every friend who has young daughters, and 
every young lady, until our back-woods is filled 
with, what I consider the best reading a female can 
have. Please send to the following addresses as soon 
as possible, and, if it is in your power, send the back 
numbers to the first three. I do not wish my friends, 
to lose the delightful reading Ihave enjoyed.” 

Another lady friend, in Virginia, writes : 

“T could not ‘refrain writing to you longer, in 
order to retura in an humble way my heart-felt 
thanks, for your many useful and interesting stories, 
and words of advice and encouragement, which you 
so earnestly set before us for our benefit and pleasure. 
Your book is daily scattering good seed in the land, 
and making homes happy by its words of encourage- 
ment. In the meanwhile, it is strengthening the 
moral as well as the intellectual development, of 
youth. You would be amused, could you see the 
eager faces that gather around the table at the wel- 
come arrival of the Magazine. It would afford you 
pleasure indeed.” 


SYBIL—BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 

This is a charming story of woman’s truth and 
self-sacrifice, and at last of her triumph. Beautiful 
thoughts, and noble sentimentsshine along the pages, 
and we especially recommend the book because of its 
higa moral tone ; because it places faith in God and 
love to man above all things else. How many weak, 
silly, selfish, wives. and mothers are there, the very 
prototype of Elsie Monroe, and how many men are 
driven, to desperation and sin, as was her husband, 
by just such women. In short, we can say of this 
book, “It is good, it is healthful,” and we cordi- 
ally wish for its talented authoress a large success. 


AN ART VAGRANT. 

Tue editor of the Evening Bulletin of this city, 
in some remarks upon the want of reverence for art 
in America, and the fact that private art collections 
have no permanence, being often broken up during 
the owner's lifetime, and almost certainly at his 
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death, gives this brief, but curious history of the 
celebrated “Greek Slave.” 

“The most notable art-vagrant in America is the 
Greek Slave of Powers, a copy of which has been 
passing from one owner to another for eight or ten 
years. An art association, of the lottery order, 
bought it a year or two ago, and a lady of the inte- 
rior of Pennsylvania became its possessor. She 
kept it for some time, but becoming uneasy at the 
possession of so much wealth in a single block of 
marble, concluded to offer it at public sale. It is 
somewhat creditable to the taste of the American 
people that there were several individuals who bid 
handsomely for it; but it was of no avail, and again 
an institution of the lottery character has purchased 
it, at the liberal price of six thousand dollars, and 
once more the Greek Slave is to be a prize in a lot- 
tery. The Pennsylvania lady who owned her has 
got instead a handsome sum to invest in state fives 
or in real estate, and the poor slave seems destinod 
to go on changing owners indefinitely.” 


«“BABY’S DREAM.” 
We find ina recent number of “Life Illustrated”’ 
this sweet little poem: 


“Baby of beauty! 
Where have you been?” 

“T have been to shadow-land— 
And am back again!” 


“ Baby of beauty ! 
What did you see?” 

“Pretty, bright winged angels— 
They whispered to me !” 


“Baby, my baby! 
What did they say?” 

“ We love you—we love you— 
Come with us and play!” 


“ Baby, my baby! 
Where did you go?” 

“To pluck perfumed flowers 
Where bright rivers flow.” 


“ Baby, my baby! 
Where have they gone?” } 
“The pretty, winged angels 
Have got them and flown. 


“They sang me sweet music— 
Of beautiful love— 

Saying ‘ Baby, dear baby, 
We want you above!’ ” 


“ Baby, dear baby, 
I can't let you go. 

If they want you in heaven, 
We want you below!” 


“ Baby, dear baby! 
My treasure I’ll keep, 

With me when you’re waking— 
With them when you sleep.” 


OUR ASSOCIATE. 


We should like to publish some of the pleasant 
and complimentary things which our correspon- 
dents write to us about our fair associate Editor, 
who is winning golden opinions from the readers of 
the Home Magazine—a class of readers, we may say, 
whose opinions are worth something. But, with 
her name on the title page of our Magazine, this 
would be scarcely agreeable. Certainly she has the 
skill of an artist, and brings out, with a few grace- 
ful touches, rare beauties to captivate the eye and 
delight the heart. Her brief articles are always 
charming. 


«LOOK OUT!” . 


Tue interest of this story, by our highly gifted 
associate, deepens as it progresses. We hear from 
all sides that it is received with marked favor. 
It will add largely to the reputation of the fair au- 
thor. In two or thee numbers more it will be com- 
pleted, when a leading publishing house in New 
York will issue it in book form. 


Let fathers, and mothers ponder over the follow- 
ing: ‘“ Indeed, where the life of the home is neglected 








there is no true manliness. Fathers! whose sons are 
growing up miserable shoots of dissipation, what 
nourishment have their best faculties received at 
home? Mothers! whose daughters are happy only 
in the whirl of vanity and extravagance, what has 
been their example? Members of fashionable soci- 
ety! there is not only excess, but inexpressible evil, 
in any method of amusement that breaks up do- 
mestic quietude, and leaves no time for domestic 
responsibility, and no delight in domestic pleasures.” 


“Tre quality of turning men into ridicule, and 
exposing those we converse with, is the qualifica- 
tion of little, ungenerous tempers. The greatest 
blemishes are often found in the most shining cha- 
racters; but what an absurd thing it is to pass over 
all the valuable parts of a man, and fix our atten- 
tion on his infirmities; to discern his imperfections 
more than his virtues.’ 


A THOUGHTFUL writer gives this lesson to parents, 
which cannot be conned over too thoughtfully: 
“ You are always educating your children for good 
or evil.. Not only by what you say, but by what you 
do; not only by what you intend, but by what you 
are—you yourself are one constant lesson, which 
many eyes are observing, and which: many a heart 
receives into itself. Influence, power, impulse, are 
ever going out from you. Take care, then, how you 
act.” 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—We shall be pleased to 
hear from’ “ Cinderella,” as proposed. “One Year in 
Heaven,” in our néxt number. “ June Memories,” 
is welcome. Thanks for the author’s kind expression 
in favor of the Home Magazine. 
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MORNING ROBE.—See page. 137. 






































TWO DESIGNS FOR THE CORNER OF POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 













































































CAPS AND HEAD DRESS. 





















































DESIGN FOR A SKIRT 
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CHILDRENS’ FASHIONS. —See page 137. 























